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PREFACE. 



In otiferiug the following unpretending tale to 
the public, at a period when so many talented 
authors present fiction in its best, most in- 
structive, and yet attractive forms, I feel some 
explanation to be necessary. 

The simple, unvarnished truth will, I think 
and hope, be my best apology. The special ob- 
ject for which I am now anxious to raise funds 
is one which, from childhood, has been my fa- 
vourite project. Having seen and visited the poor 
in sickness, poverty, and distress, I have witnessed 
the bitter sorrow when, after a long life of honest 
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labour, want has seized them for its prey, and 
the union or starvation become the only al- 
ternative; vain has it been to tell of kind 
care, of food and shelter secured. What has 
been the answer to the poor attempt at 
comfort ? — 

" We have worked all our lives hard, and 
brought up our family honestly, and must we 
now go to the house of bondage^ where I and my 

old wife must be separated for our few remain- 
ing years." 

*^ They should have roofs to caU their own, 

When they grow old and bent; 
Meek houses built of dark gray stone, 

VTom labour's monument!" 

I would have almshouses for the aged and 
deserving poor, along the breadth and length of 
the land, and it is to secure some such asylum, 
be it but in an humble form, for the feeble and 
destitute in my own village, that I have tremu- 
lously launched into authorship. 

That this brief explanation of my motives may 
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obtain the indulgence of my readers, and their 
kind support, for the sake of the object so dear 
to me, is the humble and earnest hope of 

The Author. 

June, 1857. 
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CHAPTER I. 



" Every beginning is shrouded in a mist." 

TUPPER. 

The town of Nepton was unusually full on 
the day our tale commences. Numbers of 
country folks might be seen along its streets, 
and the stream of people seemed to be chiefly 
wending towards the end of the High Street, 
where was situate the fine old church, worthy 
almost of being a cathedral, for its richly- 
decorated windows, chiefly filled with stained 
glass, and its noble stone pillars with carved 
capitals, and fretted roof, told how our fathers 
of old had heeded little the cost in beautify- 
VOL. I. ' B 
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ing the house of God. For a short space it 
had fallen out of repair, but the pastor into 
whose charge this parish was given had not 
failed to stir up the better feelings of his con- 
gregation, and also to set them an example, 
in contributing according to his means to- 
wards the restoration of its ancient beauty. 
That the Almighty Creator of the universe 
will and does vouchsafe his presence and 
blessing where two or three are gathered 
together in Christ's name, be the place ever 
so humble, we cannot doubt ; but has He not 
said, " Them that honour me I will honour," 
and can we visit the houses and palaces of 
the rich and noble of the earth, and see the 
hundreds and thousands lavished there, know- 
ing the owners of this magnificence to be but 
worms in His sight, and yet be content to call 
that the Temple of the Holy One where no 
pains or cost is deemed necessary ; where four 
whitewashed walls and the meanest accom- 
modation for a certain number is thought all 
that is requisite for the place where the 
King of kings and Lord of 4ords has 
deigned to promise to meet his faithful 
worshippers? 
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There were some in the fine old church 
who felt the influence of its hallowed beauty, 
and to whose fervent spirits it appeared 
none other than the gate of heaven. The 
holy rite of Confirmation was about to be 
performed by the bishop of the diocese, and 
several hundred candidates were now assem- 
bled to receive it at his hands. Edith 
Howard and several of the companions of 
her school days were about to seek fresh 
strength to hold fast the baptismal vows they 
were now to confirm by their own lips. 
They had been carefully prepared, both by 
Mrs. Sinclair and their excellent clergyman, 
Mr. Morton, who had reason to hope they 
were coming in an humble but earnest spirit, 
and thus trusted the blessing would indeed be 
theirs. 

The preparatory service over, each pastor 
led his own little flock to the communion rail, 
where stood the aged servant of God, waiting 
to bestow the apostolic benediction. 

He was a venerable man : his scanty locks 
were silvered with the snows of seventy 
winters, yet his fine figure was still unbent ; 
his large dark eyes, with arched eyebrows, 

B 2 
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beaming with the full vigour of intellect, and 
softened by the Christian love and gentleness 
which pervaded his whole character ; but that 
he was not weak or wanting in that decision 
of purpose which the many arduous responsi- 
bilities of so high an office demanded, his 
firm mouth betokened to all who looked on 
him. 

Edith, as she knelt before him and felt his 
hand on her head, believed her blessing as 
sure as if bestowed by the beloved Apostle 
St. John ; and, in dependence on the gracious 
help of the Holy Spirit, she prayed that she 
might never dishonour her Saviour or the 
Christian profession she now had taken upon 
herself, by unholy temper or inconsistent 
conduct when far away from the dear friend 
who had watched over her youthful faults, 
and helped her by her kind and warning voice 
to overcome the sins which had most easily 
beset her. Her mind was peaceful and calm 
on her return with her companions to her 
present home, and but few words passed be- 
tween them, for her heart was full and saddened 
by the anticipation of leaving it on the morrow. 

Edith Howard was left an orphan at six 
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years old, and (in her last illness) her mother 
requested that her early and valued friend, 
Mrs. Sinclair, might be sent for, asking of 
her husband that their child might be placed 
under her charge during the period of 
education, feeling well assured that not only 
would her darling Edith be cherished with 
almost a mother's tenderness, but, above 
all, that she would be trained up in those 
high and holy principles and in that love to 
the Saviour which now soothed her own dying 
bed, and enabled her to leave her children and 
husband without a murmur. 

Mr. Howard was a man of strong but im- 
pulsive feelings; he mourned his wife's loss sin- 
cerely, and, in his early days of sorrow, thought 
he could never part with his little girl. But 
when the intensity of his first grief had passed 
away, and he had entered upon his usual oc- 
cupations, he found his child was pining for 
her mother's loss, and was lonely and un- 
happy, suffering from the want of judicious 
female care, so he placed Edith with Mrs. 
Sinclair, where she had companions of her 
own age. 

Edith's mother was many years older than 
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Mr. Howard, and had been married previously 
to an officer in the East India Company's 
service, and her health had suffered much 
from a long residence in a hot climate. She 
had lost two children in India, and at Colonel 
Clifford's death, came to England to have 
a home for her only surviving child during 
his holidays. Frank Clifford obtained a cadet- 
ship, through the interest of some of his 
father's old friends, and sailed for India a 
few months after his mother's death, having 
promised to act a brother's part by the little 
Edith. He went to see her at school before 
he left England, and parted from her with a 
much happier heart after witnessing how 
affectionately the little girl was treated. 

He always kept up a correspondence, first 
with Mrs. Sinclair, and, in later years, with 
his half-sister, but they had not met since, for 
having very limited means independent of 
his pay, he could not afford a journey to 
England, nor, indeed, excepting Edith, had 
he any near relations to induce him to do so. 

Hating the melancholy of his desolate 
home, Mr. Howard resolved to let Harrington 
Court and go abroad for a year or two. 
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He wandered far and wide, and the charms 
of an ever-changing life, to one who felt 
homeless from having no dear one to make 
any place a home to him, were great for a 
time ; but he was beginning to weary at last, 
when he became interested in a lady who, 
with her little girl about two years older than 
his own Edith, was residing at Naples. Mrs. 
Merton saw the favourable impression she had 
made, and, on due inquiry, thought the 
match would be deserving of her attention, 
so she soon discovered how to please Mr. 
Howard, and flattered him by appealing to 
his good sense and judgment to advise her 
respecting her darling Eleanor, lamenting, 
most pathetically, her desolate condition, with- 
out any one on whom to lean for help and 
guidance. This had the result she desired 
and intended, and so Mr. Howard's choice 
fell a second time on a widow, and he oflfered 
to become her authorized protector, and ad- 
viser for life. He soon found out that the 
lady intended to manage her own affairs and 
him too; however, he was an easy, good- 
natured, and good-tempered man. She made 
him a very good wife, and he found her a 
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pleasant companion ; he had no more trouble 
of housekeeping, and had a home again, 
though a foreign one, for Madame, except 
accompanying him a few times on his occa- 
sional visits to England to see his child, pre- 
ferred a sijour abroad on her daughter's 
account, whom she placed, when old enough, 
at a French pension, that she might have every 
advantage and be fit, as her mother deemed, 
to fill the position of an heiress. 

Mr. Howard, on looking into his affairs, 
found that they were in a very unsatisfactory 
state, and that living abroad would be con- 
ducive to restoring them to a better condition, 
so he satisfied himself with seeing Edith twice 
a year, sometimes taking her to spend a part 
of her holidays with him abroad, but generally 
at a cottage near Harrington, which gave him 
the opportunity of looking after his estate. 
So Edith grew up, rarely seeing either her 
step-mother or half-brother and sister, but 
enjoying her holiday at Harrington ex- 
tremely. The cottage where they always 
lodged belonged to her old nurse, who loved 
to wait on, and take care of, her former 
charge. 
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Mrs. Sinclair had well discharged her dying 
friend's request, and Edith, in return, loved 
her with all the warmth of her affectionate 
disposition, and felt the grief of parting very 
bitterly ; also, knowing so little of her new 
relatives, she looked forward with fear and 
sadness to her permanent return to Harrington 
Court, where Mr. Howard had now come to 
take up his abode, his wife no longer having 
any objection, as her daughter's education 
was completed, and both liked the idea of 
keeping up plenty of society in a fine old 
country house. 

When Edith retired to bed on the last 
evening of her happy school life, she felt 
scarcely able to control herself suflSciently 
to wish good night to her companions, and 
on reaching her room, threw herself into a 
chair, and laying her head on the bed, burst 
into tears, in which state she was found by 
Mrs. Sinclair, who had come up to give a few 
parting words of affectionate advice. 

" Edith, dearest child, you must not give 
way thus — indeed, you must not; it is wrong. 
This is not cheerfully obeying God's holy 
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Will in all things. Do you not remember our 
last Sunday evening's conversation, dearest ?" 

Edith put her arms round her kind friend, 
and said — 

" Oh, I know it is very weak and wrong, 
but to feel I shall not have you to come to in 
any trouble or sorrow! I know Mrs. Howard, 
or mamma, as I must call her, even if she is 
kind in some ways, can never help me like 
you." 

" But, Edith, dearest, you may always write 
to me of anything which only concerns your- 
self ; your own doubts and fears, failings and 
weaknesses; and remember, above all, my 
child, that there is One who is ever near, to 
guide and keep you by His love. He, per- 
haps, takes you from your earthly friend, to 
teach you to lean on and trust in Him alone." 

By degrees, the young girl became calm, 
and tried to look forward to her new life with 
cheerfulness and hope. 

The next morning she started at an early 
hour with a schoolfellow, whose father had 
promised to take charge of Edith also, to the 
station, where her family would meet her. 
The journey was long, and it was one of 
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those cold, dark days before Christmas, but 
her companions were pleasant, and Edith 
forgot her fears and nervousness, and was asto- 
nished when the gentleman said— 

" Now, Miss Howard, as the train only 
stops three minutes here, I must see you safe 
with your friends, and be off again." 

A little boy, apparently nine or ten years 
of age, came running up. 

" Are you my new sister Edith ?" 

" Yes, dear Herbert," said Edith, accept- 
ing the hearty kiss he offered her. 

" Then the carriage is here, so come along, 
the footman will see to your baggage." 

" I see I leave you in very good hands, so 
good bye. Miss Howard, the train stops for no 
one," and her travelling friend took his seat 
again, as the whistle sounded. 

When seated in the carriage, Edith asked 
after her father, Mrs. Howard, and Miss 
Merton. 

" Oh, they are all right ; but papa, by the 
by, told me to say that he should have come 
to meet you, but some fellow came to him on 
business of some sort, I don't recollect what. 
Mamma is lying down to rest before her 
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party. She always goes sound asleep when- 
ever she goes out, or has company." 

Edith could not help being amused at 
Herbert's odd speeches, though she felt as if 
it would have been kinder if one of the ladies 
had met her, and said — 

"I suppose you mean mamma goes to 
sleep before she goes out." 

" Oh, yes, of course. Eleanor could not 
spare time, for she and Pauline, that's her 
French maid, whom I can't bear, always 
want a couple of hours to dress her up, and 
twist her hair into all sorts of shapes. Pray, 
do you have a French maid to worry you to 
death, too?" 

Edith laughed. 

" No, Herbert. I have never had one at 
all. I cannot say what I may be obliged to 
do, but I prefer being independent." 

" Then who twists that lot of long ringlets, 
for I see one has tumbled down from your 
bonnet, so I suppose they are all the same 
sort ?" 

" Oh, nobody, they curl by themselves, and 
save me a great deal of trouble," replied Edith. 
" But now tell me, how do you like England, 
and your new home ?" 
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"Oh, is it not jolly?" answered Herbert. " I 
like England mnch the best, and I have such 
famous runs in the Park, and I am to have a 
pony to ride. Do you like riding, or are 
you afraid, as Eleanor is, though she can't 
bear me to say so ? it makes her so savage, 
but it is true, just the same." 

" I like riding," replied Edith, " very much, 
and perhaps we may be able to have nice 
gallops together, some day." 

" That's right — ^I see you're just the sister 
I want. You don't think that nothing is 
good but French things." 

And so the merry boy rattled on, till in 
the dark evening Edith had passed through 
the lodge gates, and reached the house before 
she thought of it. No time was now left for 
nervousness, for the door of the carriage was 
opened, and her father stood waiting at the 
porch to receive her, in whose affectionate 
embrace her fears were forgotten. 

" Come into my library, there is a capital 
fire, and you are very cold, my darling Edith ; 
and will you have anything before dinner ? it 
will be ready as soon as you like, for you and 
I dine Ute'drtSte to-day. Mamma and Eleanor 
are going out to-night," said Mr. Howard. 
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" I hope you have not stayed at home for 
me, dear papa/' said Edith. 

" Yes, I have. Why should you hope any 
such thing, you little puss ? I have stayed to 
please myself quite as much as little Edith, I 
assure you." 

Mrs. Howard now appeared in full dress, 
and greeting Edith kindly, proposed to show 
her to her room, and having done so, ex- 
pressed a hope she would find it all comfort- 
able, adding, " You need not change your dress 
to-night ; the sooner you get to dinner after 
the day's journey, with that pale, tired face, 
the better, and go to bed early, for you want 
rest, and we shall not be home till the morn- 
ing, I expect." 

"Then I shall not see Eleanor to-night, 
mamma. Please give her my love," said 
Edith. 

" Thank you, dear. I will, certainly," re- 
plied Mrs. Howard. " She, I know, fully 
intended to be ready when you arrived, but 
she is always late." 

Eleanor had fully meant to make a grand 
impression on the poor simple English school- 
girl, on the occasion of this, their first meet- 
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ing, since they were both children; and when 
she at last made her appearance, en grand 
toilette, after the carriage had been waiting 
half an hoar, was much annoyed to find 
Edith had retired to her room. 

Mr. Howard and his daughter passed a 
happy evening together, for she was anxious 
to hear of all the improvements he was 
making in his estate, and could thoroughly 
enter into his delight at being once more in 
his own beautiful English home, and she 
looked forward to many pleasant occupations, 
and means of usefulness among his people. 
Thus the hours passed away till the clock 
struck ten, when Mr. Howard rang for the 
night candles, saying — 

" We must remember mamma's wise in- 
junction. I am sure you want a good night's 
rest, and then mind, I shall expect bright 
roses on your cheeks at breakfast to- 
morrow." 

" Oh, yes, papa, but it won't hurt me to 
wait a little longer. When do you have 
prayers ? I should rather not go to bed till 
after then, if you please." 

Mr. Howard felt confused by his daughter's 
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simple question, for, alas! abroad English 
people are too apt to copy foreign ways; and 
though in Edith's mother's lifetime, morning 
and evening family prayers were never 
neglected at Harrington Court, after his 
second marriage little heed had been given 
to sacred things, and since his return to his 
home, they had never been thought of, much 
less re-established. 

"Why, dearest,, the fact is, we don't have 
any, it is not the way abroad, and we have 
hardly got settled here into regular habits ; 
and, to say the truth, my dear child, it has 
never crossed my mind. I am afraid I have 
never given much thought to such things 
since your poor mother died, but I remember 
then, we always had the servants in at nine 
in the morning, and at ten at night for 
prayers, and she used to read an explanation 
of some part of the Bible also ; and so I am 
sure it was right, and we will begin it again. 
I am very glad you have come home, to re- 
mind me of these things," and he kissed her 
fondly as he wished her good night. 

She was leaving the room, when a thought 
struck her, and turning back, she said — 
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" Dear papa, you will not mention to any 
one that I made this remark about prayers, 
please, will you ?" 

" Not if you have an objection to my doing 
so, dearest, certainly; but why not? it would 
seem a reason for the new custom," replied 
her father." 

" Oh, I would rather not, for it would seem 
as if I were taking too much on myself, and 
interfering as a young girl ought not ; besides, 
dearest papa, you have been, as you say, un- 
settled, and often from home lately. Christ- 
mas and the new year is a nice season for 
beginning such a course, and will not, there- 
fore, appear strange." 

" Very well, as you like, Edith, but I don't 
know or remember what book we used. I 
don't think I could at first do anything more 
than read the prayers. Can you tell me the 
name of any good ones ? I dare say you know 
what Mrs. Sinclair used." 

" Oh, yes, dear papa, I will write down the 
names for you, and then you can order the 
books when you go into Compton." 

Edith went to bed very grateful to the 
Heavenly Father who had given her so kind 
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an earthly one, and feeling much happier 
than she had the previous night thought it 
possible she should have been on her first 
arrival at Harrington, though she missed dear 
Mrs. Sinclair's accustomed caress at parting 
for the night. She prayed that her dear 
father's fondness and kind indulgence of her 
wishes might never make her conceited or 
forgetful of the many failings she had to 
struggle against; but she could not but be 
very thankful that family worship would 
be again established, without which, she had 
been taught to feel, no blessing could be ex- 
pected to rest on a household, or peace and 
unity reign among the members of the family 
circle; and repeating the last verse of her 
favourite evening hymn— 

^' Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take, 
Till in the ocean of thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above — ^" 

Edith fell happily asleep. 
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CHAPTER n. 

** Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal. 
« « « « 

Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way. 
But to act, that each to-morroV 
Find us farther than to-day.*' 

Longfellow. 

When she first awoke next morning at her 
usual hour of seven o'clock, she had sprung 
out of bed, forgetting where she now was, till 
drawing aside the curtains, she looked out in 
the dim light on the Park and fine old 
avenue. However, because she was no longer 
at school, was not a reason for wasting valuable 
hours in bed, and knowing that she had a 
lurking weakness for that folly, she resolved 
to begin as she hoped and desired to go on. 
Edith also remembered what Mrs. Sinclair 
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had told her, that the early hours might be 
the only oues she could secure to herself for 
quiet reading of her Bible and reflection on 
holy things, so she dressed, and had sat down 
to read, when the housemaid, knocking, 
oflfered to light the fire. 

" Thank you, I shall not require one, un- 
less the weather gets much colder. What is 
the usual breakfast hour?" asked Edith. 

"Master breakfasts at nine o'clock, but 
mistress and Miss Merton never come down 
till much later; and after a party. Miss 
Merton mostly has hers upstairs." 

A few minutes before nine, Edith went 
into the breakfast-room, and found her father 
already there, who congratulated her on her 
bright looks, adding — 

" It will be very nice to have some one to 
make breakfast for me. I shall make it over 
to you for the future, Edith." 

She took her place as he desired at the 
table, saying, "I shall soon learn how you 
like your tea ; if it is not to your taste, pray 
tell me so." When breakfast was nearly 
completed Mrs. Howard entered the room, 
and exclaiming— 
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" Oh, you are an early bird, Edith ; that 
will just suit papa," kissed her step-daughter 
kindly. 

Edith immediately prepared to move to the 
side of the table, but Mrs. Howard prevented 
her, saying — 

" Pray do not move, Edith ; I hate the 
trouble of making breakfast. You shall go 
on as you have begun, and must consider 
yourself installed as family breakfast-maker 
for the future ; it will be a delicious relief to 
me, I assure you, and I think, now there is 
some one to look after him, Herbert might 
join you instead of having his breakfast in 
my dressing-room, which often disturbs me." 

Edith was glad that, instead of being 
deemed an intruder, she was welcomed by 
Mrs. Howard as a pleasant and useful addition 
to the family ; but she soon learnt to regret 
the office, for it prevented her from joining 
her father in his early walks, and wasted 
much of her time, which she felt sorely 
tempted to grudge. From nine to eleven, 
and even later, she had to linger at the 
breakfast table, as Mrs. Howard usually came 
down a little before ten, and Eleanor seldom 
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till half an hour afterwards ; bat she strove 
against any feeling of discontent, and fre- 
quently managed to get through a good deal 
of work and reading, during the intervals, 
when her own breakfast was over. 

She found Eleanor handsomer, but, other- 
wise, much as she had expected, and possess- 
ing very few, if any, ideas in common with 
her own ; spending her day between reading 
novels and writing long French letters to her 
foreign friends, paying visits, and doing fancy 
work. Eleanor, on the other hand, was sur- 
prised to find Edith superior to her notion 
of a stupid English school-girl, and was not 
best pleased at having a sister whose beauty, 
though of a widely different and quieter style 
than her own, was yet undeniable, and she 
resolved to prevent her being introduced this 
winter, and perhaps marring, or, at least, 
dividing her reign during her first season in 
England. 

A few mornings after Edith arrived at 
Harrington, Mrs. Howard was sitting in the 
drawing-room when she heard her step- 
daughter's voice in the hall, and calling to 
her, communicated the intelligence that they 
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had procured Mr. Howard's consent, and were 
to have a large evening party. 

** So now," she added, ** sit down, and let 
us all contribute our ideas as to the means 
of entertainment for our guests." 

"Dancing, of course, must be the prin- 
cipal one," said Eleanor, "and with such 
good rooms it will need little else." 

"But for the elder part of the company 
there should be music also, I think," re- 
marked her mother. "Miss Bolton and her 
sister sing and seem good-natured, and you, 
Eleanor, will not want, surely, to dance all 
night, and can sing some of your chanson- 
nettes.^^ 

" Oh, indeed, mamma, you must not reckon 
on me, for I shall not leave the ball-room 
unless I find any cavalier worth a little quiet 
conversation," answered Eleanor. 

" Do you sing or play, Edith ?" asked Mrs. 
Howard. 

" Yes, mamma, and I shall be very glad to 
be of any use to you ; but I have not been 
accustomed to perform before any other audi- 
ence than Mrs. Sinclair or my companions at 
school." 
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" And nervous breakdowns are worse than 
anything. You had better leave it alone, 
mamma. Pray let us have no failures at our 
first soiree^^ said Eleanor, which Edith thought 
both ungracious to herself, and disrespectful to 
her mother. 

" Oh, I quite agree with you that we had 
better not attempt anything that we are 
uncertain about, my dear," rejoined Mrs. 
Howard, " but I should like to judge of 
Edith's powers myself. Will you fetch some 
music, and let me hear you?" asked Mrs. 
Howard, in a kind and pleasant manner. 

** Certainly, mamma," said Edith. " I 
generally play and sing without music," and, 
opening the piano, she sat down and sang, at 
first with a slight tremor, but, gathering 
courage as she proceeded, her sweet but full 
rich voice filled the room, and every word 
of the simple but touching melody could be 
heard by the listeners. When she ceased, Mrs. 
Howard exclaimed — 

" How beautiful ! I have not had such a 
treat for a long time, dear Edith. You have 
a splendid voice, and have been admirably 
taught — pray go on." 
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Eleanor's brow clouded. She loved not to 
hear another praised. She already disliked 
Edith for her beauty, and to find her also an 
accomplished musician, whilst she had bestowed 
little trouble on her own singing or playing, was 
most annoying ; yet, feeling some remark must 
be made, she said — 

"Do you only sing English songs? I must 
own they are not to my taste," secretly hoping 
it might be so. 

" I am very fond of Italian music," Edith 
replied, "some German also, but papa always 
said he liked English songs, so I have learnt 
some of each," and Edith sang that exquisite 
air of Bellini's, " A te o cara," and became so 
wrapt in her song that she knew not her 
father was standing behind her till he, patting 
her shoulder, cried out — 

" Bravo ! I can admire such bird-like tones, 
even though not English ; but I hope you have 
not given over carolling in your mother- 
tongue." 

" No, she has not, I can assure you," replied 
Mrs. Howard, " but she sang the Italian to suit 
Eleanor's taste," who, however, had now rudely 
left the room, not choosing to make Edith con- 

VOL. I. C 
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ceited, as she said to herself her mother was 
trying to do. 

Edith certainly felt much gratified by her 
step-mother's praises, but the amiable girl was 
anxious that her musical talents should not be a 
subject of ill-will between herself and Eleanor, 
whose strange behaviour was quite unmistakable, 
and, when they were next alone together, ex- 
pressed a wish to hear some of her best new 
French songs. 

" I very seldom sing, and I think I shall give 
it up now, for one singer is quite enough in a 
family," was Eleanor's rejoinder. 

" Oh, pray don't say so, dear Eleanor ; I 
have been looking forward to our having so 
many duets together," said Edith. 

"Well, perhaps we may be able to manage 
some, but you must play the accompaniments. I 
hated that part, and Mademoiselle Gourdan 
played for me in all my songs." 

" If you would like it, Eleanor, I would 
gladly leaiTi to accompany you in any of 
your songs. Where are they ? it is very likely 
that I may know some of them, for I often 
played for a young friend at school," observed 
Edith, kindly. 
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Eleanor could not help feeling Edith's good 
nature, besides which, always lazy, she liked 
singing, for she had a good voice, if all trouble 
was saved her in the instrumental parts, and 
the bargain once made, she held Edith to it. 
However, as the latter read well at sight, it did 
not often require much time to learn Eleanor's 
music, and, had it done so, she felt it was a 
sacrifice well worth making to secure a better 
understanding between them. 

On the first Sunday in the new year, Edith 
looked forward to receive the Sacrament for the 
first time, as it was not administered at Har- 
rington Church on Christmas day as she had 
expected, and she was surprised and pleased to 
see her father remain also. It was a holy and 
happy time for her, and when they walked home 
together, almost in silence, the parent and child 
felt as if united by a fresh bond of holy affection. 
As they entered the house, Mr. Howard took her 
hand, and said — 

"Edith, my child, I hope we shall often go 
again together." 

Family worship was commenced on Christmas 
day, and never omitted afterwards. Mrs. Howard 
and Eleanor were seldom down early enough, 

C 2 
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and the latter, indeed, never tried or wished to 
be, deeming it an unnecessary innovation. 

Mr. Howard now always accompanied Edith 
to morning church ; it had been the custom only 
to go in the afternoon, as the ladies found the 
early hour of half-past ten quite impracti- 
cable, and he had thought once a day suflScient, 
and generally spent his mornings in writing 
letters; but his daughter had, on the first 
Sunday after her return home, come in with her 
walking dress on and asked him, as if she 
thought it a matter of course, if he were ready. 
He would not own he had had no intention of 
going, but, saying he would get his hat directly, 
accompanied her on that day, and henceforth, 
unless prevented by indisposition. He had long 
been conscious of living as if there was no other 
life to prepare for, and wished to alter his ways ; 
when, therefore, Edith, whom he knew to have 
been brought up by Mrs. Sinclair in earnest 
religious principles, came to reside at Har- 
rington, he felt the time and opportunity of 
turning to better things were now given him, 
and, no longer alone, he sincerely desired to 
walk with her in the narrow way leading unto 
eternal life. 
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The rector of their parish was an old college 
don, and had of late become very infirm, and, as 
double service was now obligatory, he engaged a 
young clergyman, under-master in a school some 
eight miles off, to assist him in his Sunday 
duties — his weekly ones were left undone, and 
the people of Harrington never saw their pastor 
anywhere but in church, where, as a natural 
consequence, they were seldom seen. 

Mr. Kenrick, the new curate, however, was 
not content with preaching much more awaken- 
ing sermons than had been long heard in those 
walls, but also endeavoured to see any sick 
people, and look in at the school in his day's 
work, which was, therefore, a hard one. Mr. 
Howard asked him to lunch at the Court, 
between the services, but he seldom availed 
himself of this offer, having so little time to 
spare. 

On one occasion, when he accepted the 
proffered hospitality, he expressed a hope that 
Mr. Howard or any of his family would do 
him the service of apprising him of any case of 
illness or distress that might occur, as he had 
much diflSculty in obtaining such information ; 
he also intimated that it would be a great kind- 
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ness if any could be induced to act as Sunday 
school teachers. 

Edith expressed a desire to become one, if her 
family would consent. Mr. Howard gave his, 
and wished he were competent to offer any as- 
sistance himself, but fairly owned to Mr. Eenrick 
that he was but a beginner in the school of 
Christy and more fit to learn than to teach. 
Mrs. Howard at first strongly objected, and 
Eleanor said she should live in a constant state 
of terror of Edith bringing home infectious 
diseases, but at her fervent petition, and on 
her promising never to attend when any epi- 
demic prevailed in the village, Mrs. Howard 
yielded a reluctant assent. 

This privilege became a source of great plea- 
sure to Edith, and her father gradually took an 
interest in her village labours, rendering much 
assistance by enforcing the more regular attend- 
ance of his cottagers' children at the weekly and 
Sunday school, and paying for some where the 
families were unusually large or poor. Herbert 
also occupied her time, for his education had 
been much neglected, and now that he went 
daily to a clergyman in the neighbourhood, who 
kept a small school, he was mortified to find 
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himself so much behind his companions, and 
having imparted this to Edith, for whom he 
soon felt a strong affection, she promised to 
help him to reach to the level of his school- 
fellows, and every day spent some hours in 
hearing him prepare his lessons, and otherwise 
assisting him in his studies. He was quick and 
tolerably attentive, but frequently tried Edith's 
patience by his idleness and inattention, and 
she found it hard work to teach him when he 
was in one of his wild moods. But it was a 
good exercise for her mind and temper, and she 
rejoiced over it in after years. 

These numerous occupations for others, and 
her own studies, which Mrs. Sinclair constantly 
exhorted her not to neglect, left but little lei- 
sure, and she gladly assented to the proposition 
that she should wait till the following winter to 
be introduced into society. She was not yet quite 
seventeen and in no hurry to join the continual 
round of gaiety which made Eleanor even less 
amiable than usual, and who, when she appeared 
towards the middle of the day, would complain 
of headache and fatigue, and to Edith's in- 
quiries reply that the party had been very 
stupid, not but that the young heiress had 
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admirers and even suitors, though no one whom 
she deemed fit for her acceptance had as yet 
presented himself. 

Edith's time passed happily and usefully, and 
without any event worthy of comment till we 
find her, late in the following autumn, first 
" out" as the phrase is. That she was admired 
for her beauty, and still more liked for her 
pleasing manners and good sense, was no more 
than was to be expected. Having been on a 
visit for some weeks at the house of one of her 
former school-fellows, she did not return to Har- 
rington till the season had begun. 

At one of her first parties she met with a 
Captain Leslie, whose manners, appearance, 
and attention to herself, made a strong im- 
pression on Edith's mind, to say nothing deeper. 
His conversation was so sensible and superior to 
that of the gentlemen whom she had been in 
the habit of seeing, in morning visits, at her 
father's house, that she forgot her shiness, and 
could speak freely of her own thoughts, 
opinions, and pursuits, and was delighted to find 
some one who shared her tastes. 

But this did not suit Eleanor's views, who 
flattered herself she had made an impression on 
the gallant Captain, whose homage she had re- 
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ceived for some weeks ; and, as he was heir to a 
baronetcy and several thousands a-year, she did 
not mean her sister to step in and deprive her of 
her prize. From Edith's remarks next morning, 
having caught the cue of the gentleman's sober 
tastes and opinions, consummate actor as she 
could be, she resolved to leave no pains untried 
and to bring him to her feet. But Edith must 
be out of the way, for the present at least. She 
had, in reply to some praises of her sister from 
Captain Leslie, assented of course most affection- 
ately, remarking — 

" Yes, she deserves to be happy, and I hope 
there is every prospect of it," and then added, 
" but I have learnt to look on you as a friend, 
and forgot in my warmth in speaking of the dear 
girl, that this ought not to be breathed to any 
one ; but you will not betray me. Captain Leslie, 
indeed the mischief would be incalculable in the 
present early state of affairs." 

The gentleman, of course, promised silence, 
and Eleanor satisfied herself that as she was 
determined the two should be nothing to each 
other, she was really kinder in putting a stop 
to anything before either party could have 
suffered. 

05 
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CHAPTER III. 

*' Of me thou shalt not win renown. 
You thought to break a country heart 
For pastime, ere you went to town." 

Tennyson. 

Fortune favours the brave, they say, and it 
seemed to favour the dariug also, on this occasion, 
for within two days, Edith received a press- 
ing invitation to spend a fortnight with a young 
friend, previous to her departure for India. Mrs. 
Howard feared she must refuse her consent, as 
Edith was really indispensable at the home en- 
tertainments, and she had so lately been away 
before. Edith was sorry, but bore her dis- 
appointment very good-humouredly, and said, 
cheerfully— 

" I am sure, dear mamma, I ought to be 
proud of your making me of so much use 
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and consequence," and so the matter dropped, 
and after breakfast she Tirent to her room, to 
reply to her friend's letter. Eleanor and her 
mother were now alone in their usual morning 
sitting-room, and when her sister had left them, 
she exclaimed — 

** Mamma, I must beg you will retract your 
refusal to Edith, or you will most seriously an- 
noy me, and damage nay prospects." She then 
related the events of the last evening reunion, 
and stated that she was sure, if Edith were out 
of the way, she should bring the Captain to her 
feet in a very short time. 

*' But," rejoined Mrs. Howard, " what reason 
can I give for so suddenly changing my deter- 
mination ?" 

"Oh, never mind, I will manage all that," 
said Eleanor; "I will go and tell her I have 
persuaded you it would be cruel to prevent her 
seeing her friend, when they may never meet 
again." 

As usual, the young lady had her own way, 
and went to Edith's room, who, looking up, 
saw her enter with considerable astonishment, as 
the sisters rarely had any private t^tC'd-tSte in 
their rooms. 
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"Well, Edith, what vnll you say to me — 
what do you think I have done for you ?" and, 
without waiting for her reply, Eleanor proceeded, 
" You may write and accept your friend's invi- 
tation. I have promised to be less lazy than 
usual, and to help to entertain our guests, that 
you may not lose this last opportunity of seeing 
Miss Thome, for, so widely separated, you cannot 
tell when you may ever meet again." 

" Thank you very much, Eleanor," said her 
sister, "it was very kind in you to interest 
yourself about it. I shall certainly enjoy spend- 
ing a little time with Anna very much, and as 
she is going to be married as soon as she reaches 
India, unless her health should fail, probably 
many years may elapse ere we see each other 
again." 

" I suppose you will go at once," continued 
Eleanor, " as her time is so short." 

" That must depend on what mamma wishes," 
was the reply ; " but I think Thursday would 
suit best, as Mrs. Clark and her daughter are 
going up to town that day, and would take care 
of me." 

So it was finally arranged. It did occur to 
Edith to wonder why Eleanor, whom she had 
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never before known to take any interest or 
trouble in any one's concerns but her own, 
should seem so anxious to smooth every diffi- 
culty, and facilitate her visit to London. But 
her generous nature felt ashamed of suspecting 
any wrong motive, and she tried to hope it 
might be the beginning of some cordiality be- 
tween them. 

Captain Leslie dined at Harrington Court the 
evening before Edith left, and though he was 
now safe under the delusion Eleanor had forced 
on him, not so Edith, who again felt the charm 
of his society, and a growing esteem for his 
high principles and sound opinion ; and next 
morning, when on her journey, she could not 
conceal from herself that she left Harrington 
with greater regret than usual, and that he must 
be the cause, for she was truth and sincerity 
itself, and was so accustomed to examine strictly 
her own feelings and motives of action, that 
self-deception was almost impossible. 

Her travelling companions were quiet, not to 
say stupid people, so she had, unfortunately, 
plenty of time for day-dreams, and she looked 
back to the first evening of their meeting, and 
wandered on in fancy, till she blushed at her 
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own castle-buildiDg, and feared it was wrong 
and unmaidenly to think — and feel, alas ! also — 
as she did about a comparative stranger. 

The train at last reached the busy metropolis, 
and she found her friend awaiting her on the 
platform. 

Her visit was extended to nearly twice the 
original period proposed, through Eleanor's 
means, who employed the time most assiduously, 
and felt she was gradually, but surely, nearing 
her desired point. The honourable and amiable 
man she was successfully duping, was open and 
true, and guileless himself, suspected not deceit 
in others, much less in the woman by whose 
charms he had been fascinated, and whose views 
and objects of life appeared but an echo of his 
own, with only sufficient variety of opinion, on 
trifling points, to prevent her character from 
appearing insipid. 

The very day on which Edith returned, and 
whilst she was reckoning on the pleasure of en- 
joying his society again, Captain Leslie made 
his proposals to Miss Merton, having first in- 
formed Mr. Howard of his dependence on his 
uncle Sir Henry's kindness alone, for that he 
had no legal right or heirship, as the Baronet 
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had a daughter, whom, though now banished 
for her marriage, he yet hoped might be restored, 
some day, to her right position. It was true. 
Sir Henry had given out to the world that his 
nephew would inherit all his large fortune and 
estates with the title, but he was anxious not to 
stand on false grounds, and his only real inde- 
pendence was his pay. 

Mr. Howard fully appreciated the young 
man's high sense of honour and delicacy, and 
gave his and Mrs. Howard's consent to their 
union. 

Eleanor, of course, received her lover graci* 
ously, and in accepting him, made him believe 
himself one of the happiest of men. She did 
not mean, however, to give up her liberty till 
the height of the London season, for she intended 
the wedding to take place in town, with all the 
eclat of rank and fashion that she could collect. 

Her prolonged engagement had one inconve- 
nience, that she must act a little longer to him 
the character she had taken on herself, and 
under which guise she had won her future hus- 
band ; once married, she should resume her own 
ways, and he might like or dislike it, she cared 
not. 
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When Eleanor announced her projected mar- 
riage to Edith the evening of her return home, 
her changing colour left no doubt on Eleanor's 
mind of the wisdom of her policy in sending her 
out of the way when she did. Her sister ex- 
pressed astonishment that two people holding 
such opposite views of life and its duties could 
have linked their lot together. 

Eleanor replied, that Captain Leslie's elo- 
quence might have surely converted her to his 
opinions; at all events, they were now quite 
agreed on all points of importance. **And," 
added she, " you will be astonisned to find what 
a reasonable, sensible person I have become, 
under his influence;" but an almost impercep- 
tible curl of the lip, together with the tone of 
her voice, was remarked by Edith, who ex- 
claimed — 

" Eleanor, do you really mean what you say, 
or are you only acting a part, for if so, what 
can it avail when you are married? He must 
find you have deceived him, and there can then 
be no happiness for either." 

" Thank you, Edith, I came to receive your 
congratulations, not to be preached to. Captain 
Leslie's likes or dislikes, and happiness, are 
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my affairs, not yours, I should imagine, as he 
is going to marry me, and not you;" and 
she turned to leave the room. 

" I beg your pardon, Eleanor, if I have said 
anything to offend you, but I cannot help feeling 
that it is very wrong to impose on the trusting 
faith of so excellent a man, or, indeed, of any 
man. I have said it, for I felt I must; but 
this is the last time I shall touch on this subject, 
so you need not fear any sermons, as you call 
them, from me, and I will hope you may be 
happy in your own way, so let us part good 
friends;'* and so saying, Edith dropped this, 
to her, painful topic, and never again alluded 
to it. 

Had she felt her own heart free of any 
warmer feeling than such as common acquaint- 
ance with an agreeable man warranted, she 
must have undeceived Edward Leslie herself. 
To see him imposed on and duped, day after 
day, was torture to her ingenuous heart, but 
she was fettered by her own unfortunate pre- 
possession, and must remain silent. She occu- 
pied herself more studiously than ever, rode out 
with Herbert, and visited her school and cot- 
tages more assiduously, to distract her thoughts, 
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and prevent her being a witness of all the hy- 
pocrisy that was going on at home. 

But when, during Captain Leslie's temporary 
absence for a few weeks, Eleanor openly ac- 
cepted the admiration of others, and, above all, 
allowed a young spendthrift lord to pay her 
unmistakable attention, Edith's heart felt burst- 
ing with indignation, and on their return from a 
large party, where the conduct of the two had 
attracted pubjic attention, she could restrain 
herself no longer. 

" Eleanor, do you know that you and Lord 
Castleton were the object of remark to-night? 
How can you suffer him to be so particular in 
his attentions, engaged as you are to be married 
to another, and he must know it is so ?" 

" Pray do not distress yourself, Edith, about 
my petites affaires de coeur. Even a married 
woman may, I trust, receive polite nothings 
from a gentleman. Besides, if Edward Leslie 
chooses to be absent so long, he must take the 
consequences. Lord Castleton is a much plea- 
santer person in society, to my mind ; there's 
many a slip between the cup and the lip, and 
somebody may find it so, perhaps ;" and Eleanor 
went to her room, leaving Edith at once shocked 
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and astonished at a heartlessness quite beyond 
her conception. 

But it was not likely that two persons so 
widely different by nature, and still more so by 
education, would understand each other. Edith, 
with little or no knowledge of the world, its 
masks and hoUowness, felt pain and amazement 
at her half-sister's conduct. On the other hand, 
Eleanor found Edith's character a problem too 
hard for her wisdom to solve. Judging by her- 
self, she suspected her actions to be guided by 
self-interested motives, but what they were, 
baffled her .penetration to discover. The simple 
truth, that Edith was kind, amiable, and unsel- 
fish for goodness' own sake, to please God, and 
thus gain His favour, and feel its blessing in an 
approving conscience, was an idea which never 
suggested itself to her mind. Had it done so, 
in her incredulity of the existence of such 
springs of action, she would have mocked it as 
an absurdity, for she believed people were only 
religious from fear, and such gloomy apprehen- 
sions she deemed fit alone for the aged, sick, or 
dying. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" My will is law. 
It cannot be; my ancle*8 mind will change!*' 

Tennyson. 

In a handsome dining-room, in one of the best 
houses in Cambridge Square, evidently furnished • 
regardless of expense, with every modem 
luxury, sat two gentlemen at dinner. The 
evening was not particularly cold, though in the 
month of December, but the elder of the two 
was, or considered himself an invalid, and kept his 
rooms always at a painfully high temperature. 

The cloth being removed. Sir Henry Leslie 
proposed to his nephew to draw their chairs to 
the fire, which was blazing brightly. To this pro- 
position Captain Leslie assented, though secretly 
wishing himself in Lapland, being already more 
than half roasted, but he was particularly anxi- 
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OQS to conciliate his uncle, and well knew that 
it required often but the merest trifle to irritate 
and put him into one of his most contradictory 
moods. 

Sir Henry Leslie had been very handsome, 
and still had strong claims to that title, but his 
fine figure was now bent, and his rich brown 
hair mingled with gray. The expression of his 
face gave some indication of his character — 
obstinate, stern, and severe, never forgiving an 
injury, real or fancied, of which sad disposition 
he was proud, as proving him exempt from the 
weakness of common men. 

He had been early in life left a widower, and 
his only child was educated at a first-rate 
boarding-school, till she attained her seventeenth 
year, when she came home to keep her father's 
house. Proud of her beauty, he resolved to 
make for her an alliance such as he deemed 
worthy of his house, for pride of ancestry was 
amongst his most cherished foibles. Struck 
with the young girl's extreme loveliness, a 
nobleman of mature age paid his addresses to 
her, with a view of having a suitable ornament 
for the head of his table. Adeline, full of youth 
and mirth, had no fancy for a stiff old gallant. 
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and assured her father that it was not to be 
thought of. Sir Henry Leslie set before her 
the advantages of the position she would hold in 
society, with rank and wealth at her command, 
but the light-hearted girl declared that she pre- 
ferred love in a cottage. Sir Henry now declared 

that he had accepted Lord D 's proposals 

for her, and desired her to lay aside her non- 
sense, and be prepared to behave as she ought 
to her future husband. Adeline tried tears, 
prayers, and coaxing, all in vain, for Sir Henry 
told her that what he once resolved upon he 
never revoked. He had pledged his word to her 
aristocratic suitor, and neither could nor would 
recall it. 

Adeline had inherited a portion of her father's 
decision of character, and secretly determined 
that nothing should induce her to marry the 
old cavalier, for whom she felt not a spark of 
friendship, much less of such affection as a 
woman should feel toward the man she takes for 
her partner through life. Outward resistance 
she found was vain, so she changed her tone, 
and begged the engagement might be kept 
secret till she had become a little accustomed to 
the part she had to perform, and requested that 
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her wedding might be delayed till the end of the 
summer, it being then the beginning of March, 
hoping some happy fate, she knew not what, 
might deliver her from this hateful marriage. 

The enamoured suitor begged she would sit 
for her portrait, as he wished a full-length repre- 
sentation of his affianced bride to be placed in 
his fine old gallery. Adeline reluctantly con- 
sented, and a young artist of considerable talent, 
a foreign refugee, and scion of the old French 
noblesse, was selected by the imprudent old lord 
to perform the pleasing task. 

The result may be easily guessed ; the young 
foreigner became madly in love with the fair 
girl, on whose beautiful features he gazed day 
after day, and soon discovered by her manner to 

Lord D , that it was a mariage de conve^ 

nance J and not a union of affection. Em- 
boldened by Adeline's evident distaste to her 
ancient suitor, and pleasant manners to himself, 
he found means to acquaint her with his pas- 
sion, imploring her to accept his devotion, and 
choose a life with one whose every thought and 
energy would be devoted to promote her happi- 
ness, rather than become the wife of a proud 
old man, who looked upon her only in the light 
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of an ornamental possession to add to his other 
treasures. 

It needed little to decide Adeline to comply 
with the young artist's proposition, for his good 
looks, gentlemanly manners, and well cultivated 
mind, had early made a very favourable impres- 
sion upon her; and before her portrait was 
more than half completed, she fully returned his 
affection, and thought herself most fortunate in 
thus having a way to escape opened to her. 
Feeling certain that it would be worse than use- 
less to throw herself upon her father's mercy, and 
possessing determination, of purpose akin to his 
own, she resolved to marry only the man she 
could and did love. Accordingly, one fine 
morning, taking her maid, whom she had won 
over to her plan, with her in the carriage, she 

desired the coachman to drive to the 

Bazaar, on the plea of some shopping, and 
walking through to the other end, they made 

their way to the Chapel, where her lover 

was awaiting her, and the indissoluble knot 
soon tied. 

When Sir Henry Leslie received the letter 
announcing their marriage, and asking for- 
giveness, his wrath knew no bounds, and he 
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declared that he would cut her off without a 
shilling. Edward Leslie's entreaties for his 
cousin were unavailing; his uncle declaring that 
he would grant pardon but on one condition, 
namely, that she left her husband, and returned 
home immediately. This she decidedly refused, 
preferring her husband's true affection even in 
poverty, to her father's stern, cold severity, with 
every luxury he could bestow upon her. Sir 
Henry extorted a promise from his nephew never 
to attempt to see his cousin Adeline, which 
he reluctantly gave, but carefully abstained 
from binding himself not to hold communica- 
tion with her, fearing that the time might too 
speedily arrive when she would be hardly pressed 
for means of subsistence, as Sir Henry Leslie 
pursued Monsieur de Bouille with unrelenting 
cruelty, and by his representations deprived him 
of many of his most wealthy patrons. 

Years rolled on, and the pressure of a family 
reduced the young couple to extreme misery; 
but for Edward Leslie's frequent assistance from 
his allowance, by denying himself every un- 
necessary expenditure, they would often have 
well nigh starved. The expenses attending 
some festivities given by his regiment at the 
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town of Compton, at present lessened his 
means of relieving their distress at a time of 
their utmost need, when Monsieur de Bouille 
was stretched on a bed of sickness ; he therefore 
had resolved to attempt an appeal to Sir Henry 
LesUe on their behalf, in the forlorn hope that 
the tale of their utter misery might possibly 
move him to render at least some trifling aid. 

He found much diflSculty in introducing the 
subject he had so much at heart, for Sir Henry 
had apparently set his mind on hearing every- 
thing about the neighbourhood of Harrington ; 
in fact, everything but that on which he was 
anxious to speak to him. 

"Pray, Edward," asked he, "when is your 
marriage likely to take place ? soon, or do you 
mean to wait till you obtain your majority ?" 

" If I wait for that, sir," replied Captain 
Leslie, " it may be for years in time of peace ; 
besides, Eleanor has j620,000 when she marries, 
if with her mother's consent, and that she has 
obtained, you know ; however, I do not think 
our wedding will take place till the summer, 
when I hope to obtain three months' leave of 
absence." 

" Rather a dashing young lady, I am told," 
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rejoined his uncle, ^' and has no doubt at least 
one eye prospective to the baronetcy and fair 
estates of Northwold, though perhaps not 
totally blind to the personal charms of the hand- 
some Captain Leslie." 

" I hope not, indeed ; but you wrong her in 
your first surmise, my dear sir. She assures me 
her tastes are most simple and inexpensive, and 
she cares not for rank. I trust you will like 
my Eleanor, uncle, and may live very many 
years to see our happiness." 

" Of course, like all young men in love, the 
lady is perfect in your estimation, and it is use- 
less to endeavour to open your eyes; but at 
least, I presume, you do not suppose her parents 
to be also so enamoured as to have no ideas 
regarding those important documents, the mar- 
riage settlements. Something will be required 
on your part; and may I inquire what you 
intend to settle on your fair bride ?" asked Sir 
Henry, with a satirical smile. 

The young man's cheek flushed, but he 
replied quietly — "They are aware as well as 
yourself, that I have only my pay, and owe that 
independence to your kindness in getting me a 
commission. I have never deceived them with 
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any false notions of my possessing a private 
fortune/' 

" Well, well, you need not excite yourself. I 
did not accuse you of misleading your fair bride 
or her relatives ; but, nevertheless, that some- 
thing is required is certain, as a letter from Miss 
Merton's guardian, received last week by me, 
will show you." 

Sir Henry handed it to his nephew, and Cap- 
tain Leslie read the following : — 

" Sir — I trust you will excuse my troubling 
you on a matter of business. My ward. Miss 
Merton, having accepted Captain Leslie's pro- 
posals some weeks since, it is necessary that I 
should be informed what settlement he can 
make, or you are disposed to make on his 
behalf, he being, as I have understood, your 
nephew and heir ; and you are, doubtless, aware 
that the lady possesses j620,000, and at her 
mother's death will come into j630,000 more. 
It will, therefore, be your wish, I trust, to meet 
this handsomely. Begging for the favour of an 
early reply, 

" I remain, yours faithfully, 

" John Smiih. 
'' Piccadilly, Dec. 8th." 
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Captain Leslie's brow clouded as he perused 
this epistle, and he exclaimed — " What business 
has that old merchant to meddle? I consider it 
a most impertinent liberty to take. I hope, sir, 
you do not think I had any expectation of your 
being called upon in this manner. Neither 
Eleanor nor her mother, I am sure, know any- 
thing of this application." 

*• It would be vain to tell you my opinion on 
that subject," rejoined Sir Henry ; *' but, how- 
ever, I wrote to inform Mr. Smith, that I have 
made a will in your favour, which I am not 
Hkely to rescind, unless you forfeit my favour 
by any misconduct ; but as that might not be 
deemed altogether satisfactory, I proposed to 
give you j65,000 on your marriage, which sum 
you can, of course, settle on your wife, if you 
choose." 

The young man thanked his uncle for this 
fresh mark of kindness, and assured him he 
should indeed be grieved to forfeit his affection 
and esteem, far more than his estates. 

" Very well — deeds, not words, is my motto. 
You have known my wishes and commands for 
many years, and are also by this time aware, 
that what I say I mean, and never revoke,'^ and 
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the old man eyed his nephew sternly, and the 
tones of his voice deepened. Edward Leslie's 
eyes dropped under the stern gaze, for he felt 
sure a storm was impending, and feared lest it 
might be one he could not shelter himself from. 
That look, and those tones, were such as pre- 
ceded some bitter allusion to poor Adeline. 

" How do your professions of obedience to my 
known commands agree with this envelope?" 
asked Sir Henry, taking from his pocket, and 
putting into Captain Leslie's hands the cover of 
Adeline's last letter to him, which by some 
strange chance he had become possessed of, 
whilst Edward thought he had burnt it, together 
with its contents. " Is this," continued Sir 
Henry, " the only communication you have re- 
ceived, and have you replied to it, may I ask ?" 

"Since you desire me to answer your in- 
quiries, I will withhold nothing, sir; it is not 
the only letter I have had from poor Adeline, 
and our correspondence has been mutual," 
replied Edward, 

"What, you admit then, sir, an habitual 
disobedience to my known and declared will. 
You, who not only own yourself to be bound to 
me by every tie of gratitude, but have so often 
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professed to owe, and pay me the obedience of a 
son ? Is this what the scrupulous Captain Leslie 
calls honourable and upright conduct? Is it 
fitting a gentleman and oflScer ?*' continued the 
old man, bitterly. 

Edward Leslie controlled himself by the re- 
membrance of the respect due to age, and 
especially towards one who, cruel father as he 
was, had been a benefactor to himself, and re- 
plied calmly and respectfully — 

" Uncle, I acknowledge gratefully how much 
kindness you have shown your orphan nephew, 
and how you have placed me in the position I 
now hold ; and since I have passed the years of 
early childhood, I believe I may truthfully say 
I have never wilfully disobeyed you in any other 
instance ; but, to know that Adeline, the dear 
playmate of my happy childhood, was in want, 
even lacking the very necessaries of life for her- 
self and little ones, and not wish to relieve her 
distress, was impossible. Every mouthful that 
I swallowed would have choked me, every com- 
fort that surrounded me but reminded me of 
her misery, and I have given her every shilling 
I could spare ; and this very evening I had re- 
solved no longer to delay, from fear of your 
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displeasure towards myself, to tell you of her 
wretchedness, and strive to move you to open 
again your heart to the daughter you once loved 
so well." 

** She has brought her trouble on herself," re- 
plied Sir Henry. " I warned her before she 
took the fatal step, that I could not be dis- 
obeyed with impunity ; and she well knew that I 
never have swerved from my spoken word, and I 
never will, so you may spare your oratory, sir ; 
and I must therefore decline to hear more on 
this obnoxious subject." 

" At least I will unburden my conscience," 
said Edward. 

" Your conscience seems to be a most conve- 
nient and pleasant one, sir," said his uncle. 

Edward did not notice the taunt, but con- 
tinued — " If this be my last opportunity, sir, of 
speaking on this subject, I must not leave you 
in ignorance of your child's sufferings. Her 
husband is on a bed of sickness, her children are 
starving, her infant she has already lost through 
want and misery, the very rent of the miserable 
rooms they occupy paid for by the hand of 
charity — will you then drive them to the work- 
house, that the world may know that Sir Henry 
Leslie's only child is a pauper ?" 
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" I have said, and what I say I never revoke. 
If she will abandon the man she married in 
rebellion to my express commands, I will receive 
her and her children, even though they bear his 
name, but not a farthing shall she ever have of 
mine whilst I live or when I die, under any other 
conditions," answered Sir Henry. 

" And you know Adeline too well, sir, to be- 
lieve that any extreme of misery will ever move 
her to desert the husband she has sworn before 
God to remain faithful to till death," was Ed- 
ward's reply. 

" Well, since your views and mine differ so 
essentially, it is useless to discuss the subject 
any further ; but I will only remark, that since 
I find your honour and obedience of so conve- 
nient a nature, I shall not put it into your power 
to reverse my decree after my death, and shall 
therefore erase your name from my will; the 
£5,000 I will make £10,000, to be paid down 
at your marriage, to be settled on your wife, in 
whose views, of course, this alteration in your 
worldly prospects will make no change," added 
Sir Henry, with a bitter sneer. 

Edward Leslie retired earlv to his room this 
evening, and after reconsidering well the conver- 
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sation which had passed between himself and 
his uncle, felt satisfied that he had not spoken 
hastily, or said anything he now regretted, and 
he could not repent the course he had taken 
with his poor cousin Adeline. He had always 
known that he was risking his worldly prospects 
by his kindness to her, but having once made 
up his mind that it was a positive duty, he re- 
solved to leave the result in the hands of a higher 
power, so now he was not totally unprepared for 
the blow which had fallen upon him. Himself 
so true-hearted, he could not doubt the sincerity 
of Eleanor's attachment ; so well had she played 
her part, that he had no suspicion of her true 
character and real heartlessness ; guileless him- 
self, he gave all credit for being what they 
seemed to be, till they were proved otherwise. 

But the letter of her guardian made him ap- 
prehensive lest he might interfere to separate 
them ; yet, with the buoyancy of youth, and his 
sanguine, happy disposition, he believed the 
worst he need fear was a delay of eighteen 
months, till Eleanor should have attained her 
one and twentieth year, and be freed from Mr. 
Smith's control. 

He resolved to go down to Harrington Court 
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as early in the following week as the business 
he had come to transact for his uncle would 
permit. He also wished to visit Adeline before 
he left London, as he felt himself now absolved, 
by his uncle's disinheritance, from his former 
promise, and was sure it would be a comfort to 
her to see a friend, though he had but little in 
his power to assist her with at the present 
moment. 

The next day, on inquiring his uncle's instruc- 
tions regarding the affairs he had come to town 
at his request to arrange for him, Sir Henry 
Leslie politely thanked him, but said that he 
would not trouble him any longer regarding 
them, as their mutual position was much changed 
by the decision of the previous evening. 

" As you please, of course, sir," replied Ed- 
ward, "but I beg you to understand that I 
shall be equally ready to do anything to assist 
you, and shall consider myself, as your nephew, 
though no longer your heir, at your disposal, 
whensoever you may desire my presence or ser- 
vices. Nor do I, by your late decision, deem 
myself absolved at all from the duty and obedi- 
ence, one point only excepted, owing to the 
uncle, to whose care my poor father left me. 
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and to whom ray gratitude will be always due, 
for the way in which he has fulfilled that charge. 
If, however, I can render you, at the present 
time, no further assistance, with your permis- 
sion, I shall return to my quarters to-night, as 
a brother officer is anxious for a few days' leave, 
to visit a sick relative, and I can take his duty 
for him. I shall be ready at your call to come 
to town whenever you may write to express a 
desire to see me, and having some places to call 
at between this and London Bridge, I will put 
up my bag, and take my leave, as the days are 
short now for business ;" and extending his hand 
towards Sir Henry, he added, *' We shall not 
meet again before Christmas, so allow me to 
wish you a pleasant one, and many happy years 
to come, for I hope, uncle, we part in no ill- 
feeling." 

The old man's stem look relaxed, moved, 
perhaps, by the noble Christian feeling evinced 
by his nephew, though he could neither under- 
stand nor truly appreciate it. He took the 
offered hand, and begged that Edward would 
make his house, as of old, his home, when in 
town, " when he should be happy to see him, 
notwithstanding their late differences." 
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CHAPTER V. 

'* Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a mouldered 

string; 
I am shamed thro* all my nature to have loved so slight a 
thing — 

« « « « 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle*s ward." 

Tennyson. 

Captain Leslie was pleased, and thankful, to 
part with his relative in peace, and calling a 
cab, after nearly an hour's drive, found himself 
at the comer of the street from whence poor 
Adeline's letters were dated ; there he alighted, 
desiring the driver to wait till his return. After 
some difficulty, he found the house, and climb- 
ing up several flights of stairs, he reached the 
two miserable rooms inhabited by his cousin 
and her family. 

He knocked at the door, which was opened 
by Adeline herself, though he could not at first 
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believe the pale, wan face to be that of the 
laughing, rosy-cheeked girl he had spent so 
many happy hours with, only a few short years 
ago. But she at a glance recognized him ; there 
was but the change of the boy to the young man, 
the same handsome features and bright look, 
the kind, open expression, but deepened with a 
tinge of thought and seriousness. 

" Oh, Edward !" she exclaimed, " this is kind, 
indeed. But dare you be here? I would not 
have you suffer, too." 

" Do not think about me, dearest Adeline," 
replied Edward Leslie, " my uncle knows that I 
will no longer be prevented from trying to com- 
fort you, and this visit will not be the last, I 
hope." 

" But if it should make him angry, you don't 
know what might be the consequences?" still 
urged Adeline; "he is so very severe, and so 
unrelenting, as you know." 

" It will not injure me, I assure you, my dear 
cousin ; and how is your husband ?" 

" The doctor gives us hopes," she answered, 
"that he may, with nourishment and proper 
strengthening medicines — which, thanks to your 
generous help, we can now procure for him — re- 
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gain his strength suflSciently, in a few weeks, to 
resume his painting, if he can only obtain an 
order which will not be required to be com- 
pleted in too short a time, to overtask his 
powers. He would like to see you, if you do 
not object," she added, and a look of pride 
crossed her face, plainly telling that it were 
worse than vain to repeat to her Sir Henry 
Leslie's only offer of assistance. 

Captain Leslie expressed himself willing to 
visit the invalid, and in the next room found 
the poor artist, propped up in bed, looking ill 
and thin ; but Edward's kind words and pleasant 
manner soon cheered the sick man, whose mind 
was worse than his body, for he said it broke 
his heart to see those dear pale faces around 
him, who depended on him for support, and he 
laid helplessly on a bed of sickness. 

Edward led their minds to Him, who, though 
He, for his own wise purposes, trieth the hearts 
of the children of men, yet never forsaketh those 
who put their trust in Him, and bade them 
look forward to brighter days, yet, he hoped, in 
store. Sir Henry might still — though he had 
failed to move him — relent, and if not, other 
friends would doubtless be raised up to help 
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them. He reminded Monsieur Bouille that 
many other great men had struggled through 
want and poverty, and become famous and 
wealthy, and with his undoubted talent, why 
should not he do the same ? He then told them 
that he had received a promise from a nobleman, 
a lover of the fine arts, to whose son he had 
rendered a service, a subaltern in his regiment, 
to employ him on his return to town, where he 
expected to arrive in a few weeks, by which 
time he hoped Monsieur Bouille would be strong 
enough to resume his labours. 

Thus chatting away, he brought sunshine and 
hope into their poor home, and the three little 
children, won by his gentle voice and pleasant 
smile, clambered on cousin Edward's knee, and 
asked when he would come again. Some kind 
gift for each he brought, and left a small sum 
with Adeline, regretting that, from unavoidable 
circumstances, he had not more to give. He 
did not say that this was obtained by the sale of 
some favourite trinkets he had possessed for 
years. 

When he left that wretched attic, though 
outwardly the same, it was no longer so un- 
happy, for the hearts of the dwellers there were 
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cheered by his kindness, and the darkness of 
misery was lighted by the bright beacon of 
hope. And as Edward Leslie proceeded on his 
way to the terminus, though the snow had be- 
gan to fall, and the wind whistled and howled, 
he felt not the cold, for his heart was warm, 
and the grateful glow of having done his best 
towards making others happy, made him so 
also. His ticket taken, his bag under the seat, 
a book to beguile the two hours' journey to the 
town of Compton, he cared little whether his 
companions slept, snored, or talked, and soon deep 
in one of the volumes of Macaulay, he succeeded 
in forgetting his own hopes and fears, amidst 
the interest of his author. 

His speedy return created some surprise 
amongst his brother officers, who, however, were 
all happy to see him back again, for he was a 
general favourite, even with those wilder spirits 
whose ways did not accord with his own, as 
even when he had to reprove or express his 
dissent from any of their proceedings, though 
firm, he was ever so kind and perfectly gentle- 
manly in his manner and conduct, that if they 
thought him too particular, they must even 
esteem and like him. 
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Being unable to go over to Harrington Court 
till the beginning of the week, having taken a 
friend's duty, and not wishing any report of his 
uncle's changed views towards himself to reach 
Eleanor through another channel, he wrote her 
a brief account of the whole transaction, pro- 
mising to call on the following Tuesday morn- 
ing, when he hoped to find her at home. 

The day came, and with it a fall of snow, but 
lovers are not so easily checked, and he rode 
over, at least rejoicing that there would be no 
chance of his lady-love being absent from home 
in such weather. As usual, he took his horse 
round to the stables, giving him to one of the 
grooms, walked to the hall door and rang the 
bell; after a short delay the butler appeared, 
and, holding the door slightly open, regretted 
that Miss Merton was not within. 

^^ Indeed, I should not have thought she 
would have ventured out. Is Mr., Mrs., or Miss 
Howard within ?" asked Captain Leslie. 

^^ Mrs. and Miss Howard are out, and master 
is particularly engaged." 

" Very well," replied Captain Leslie, as quietly 
as he could to the evident falsehood and insult, 
for he heard the sound of the piano. 
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He had gone a few steps towards the stable- 
yard when he heard Mr. Howard calling him by 
name, and turning round saw him at the poroh. 

" Captain Leslie," he said, " I am sorry you 
have received such an uncivil message. I am 
not engaged, and shall be happy to see you; 
indeed I must request you to be kind enough to 
come to my study, that we may have a little 
conversation together." 

Captain Leslie assented, and when the two 
gentlemen had entered the library, Mr. Howard 
closed the door and seemed, for a few minutes, 
at a loss how to open his subject; at last he 
said — 

" You must consider the denial of Miss 
Merton and her mother to receive you. Captain 
Leslie, very strange, and it is to offer some ex- 
planation that I have asked you to favour me 
with this interview, and to acquaint you with 
my own opinion of the matter." 

" I can only presume, Mr. Howard," replied 
Captain Leslie, ** that Miss Merton's refusal to 
see me is connected with the circumstances of 
which she was informed in a letter I wrote to 
her a few days ago." 

^' I have not been acquainted with its con- 
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tents, Captain Leslie," continued Mr. Howard, 
" but, before entering further on this unpleasant 
subject, allow me to assure you that T have 
always entertained the highest esteem for your 
upright and honourable character, and trust this 
unfortunate affair will not, in any way, diminish 
our mutual regard. You are well aware that I 
have no authority or control over Miss Mertou's 
actions, and that the guardianship of that young 
lady is vested in her mother and Mr. Smith ; I, 
however, hailed her engagement to you with 
much satisfaction, hoping that the faults of her 
disposition, being in a great measure attributable 
to her foreign education and the foolish in- 
dulgence of her mother, might be corrected, and 
her character improved by a marriage with a 
sensible and amiable man, as you must permit 
me to say I consider you to be." 

" I am much obliged to you, Mr. Howard, for 
your good opinion of me, and especially for 
your kindness on the present occasion ; I cer- 
tainly hoped that if any objections were raised 
by Miss Morton's guardians owing to my altered 
prospects, they would not have been shared by 
herself; but I suppose I am to understand that 
I deluded myself with a false and foolish con- 
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fideDce in her professed affection towards me/' 
remarked Edward. 

** I wish that I were able to contradict your 
supposition, Captain Leslie," rejoined Mr. 
Howard, " and regret extremely that you 
should have ever bestowed your affections on 
one so heartless and unworthy of them. I must 
freely own, knowing the wide difference of your 
tastes and pursuits, I was astonished when you 
made your proposals; but in youth love is blind, 
and certainly Eleanor is an adept in duplicity 
and art, though of course, as her step-father, I 
need not say that this is spoken in strict con- 
fidence ; it may help to cure your love, if not 
already done, to know she would make you a 
most unsuitable helpmate." 

"Thank you, Mr. Howard, for your well- 
meant comfort," replied Edward, "but which 
only shows me what a small amount of penetra- 
tion and judgment I must possess to have suf- 
fered myself to become the dupe of a girl of 
nineteen." 

" Nay, do not be too severe on yourself, my 
young friend," continued Mr. Howard; "you 
but share the fate of many another man, older 
and more experienced in the ways of the world 
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than yoarself, and, above all, let it not wreck 
your faith in woman, as it has done with some, 
because your first choice has fallen on an un- 
worthy specimen of the race ; believe me, there 
are plenty left with true and loving hearts, able 
to shed sunshine and happiness on your home." 

Mr. Howard briefly explained that a letter 
had been received by Mr. Smith from Sir Henry 
Leslie, informing him that he should settle 
£10,000 on his nephew at his marriage, but 
that, in consequence of his obstinate refusal to 
agree to his wishes, he would not benefit in any 
degree by his will, and it was not improbable 
that he should therefore marry to leave an heir 
to his title and estates. This communication 
being forwarded to Harrington Court, decided 
the young lady to free herself from an engage- 
ment of which she had lately repented, having 
other and more ambitious designs in view. 

" When this was imparted to me, my indigna- 
tion was great," added Mr. Howard, "and I told 
Miss Merton ray mind pretty plainly, informing 
her that I rejoiced your eyes would be thus 
opened to her real character before you were 
shackled for life." 

And ringing the bell, he desired the butler to 
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bring in luncheon for himself and Captain 
Leslie into the library, "for your snowy ride 
ought to have given you an appetite, and I 
trust your reception has not quite taken it away 
again; and now allow me, as one who has a 
great regard for you, to say that I hope you 
have not marred your prospects with your uncle 
by any unnecessary contradiction to an old 
man's whims, as I, for one, think the baronetcy 
and fair estates of Northwold could not fall into 
better hands than your own." 

" I am obliged to you, Mr. Howard," replied 
Edward, " for the friendly interest you express 
in my welfare, and I think it due to you to state 
that the act which has cut me off from my 
uncle's inheritance was one involving my prin- 
ciples as a gentleman and a Christian, and which 
I do not regret, and am sure shall never repent, 
nor was it done hastily, but after weighing the 
costs calmly and deliberately." 

" Upon that assurance I will not insult you, 
Captain Leslie, by condoling with you on your 
loss, but rather congratulate you on that richest 
possession, an approving conscience, happy with 
the knowledge that all minor considerations 
have been sacrificed to duty and honour." 
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Captain Leslie informed Mr. Howard that as, 
under existing circumstances, the neighbourhood 
would not be a pleasant one to him, at least at 
present, he should apply for his three months' 
leave now, and before that time would be over 
the regiment was to go to Brighton ; he should, 
therefore, wish him good-by, and would be 
obliged by his conveying his compliments and 
adieus to Mrs. and Miss Howard. 

The snow having ceased to fall, and the sun 
now shining brightly, Mr. Howard rang the bell 
and ordered his own and Captain Leslie's horses 
to be brought to the door, as he would have the 
pleasure of accompanying him back to the town 
of Compton, where he had an appointment that 
afternoon. The butler, as is invariably the case 
with such satellites, seeing his master and the 
Captain on such friendly terms, was much more 
deferential in his manner than in the morning, 
and most politely brought his hat and great coat, 
which he assured him he had had thoroughly 
dried at the hall fire. 

Edith, from her bed-room window, watched 
the horsemen till the last glimpse of them was 
lost through the fine old chesnut avenue, and 
though she felt sure his visits were now but a 
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thing of the past, comforted herself that, at 
least, a noble heart was, by present pain, spared 
future years of misery. She knew her father's 
kind disposition too well to doubt his having 
made the mortifying announcement as little 
painful to Captain Leslie as it was possible to 
do, and was glad he had accompanied his guest, 
and thus, by his manner, showed to the world 
that his esteem and regard remained unaltered. 
She could not join the other ladies in an 
amiable mood, and, therefore, resolved to put on 
her bonnet and cloak and inquire after the sick 
child at the lodge. A good walk across the 
park in the clear, frosty air would perhaps re- 
store her equanimity sufficiently to render her 
fit to take a part in entertaining the company 
who were to dine there that evening ; and after 
her visit, there would be still plenty of time to 
practise the duet with Eleanor before going to 
dress. 

Fearful lest she might be hindered, she slipped 
quietly down stairs, and was leaving the hall 
when Mrs. Howard opened the drawing-room 
door, exclaiming — 

" Why, child, you will be frozen or catch a 
cold, and be unable to sing to-night, which I 

VOL. I. E 
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cannot dispense with. I wish you would re- 
main at home and arrange the flowers in the 
dining-room and drawing-room/' 

^^ I have done so, mamma. I finished them 
before luncheon." 

" What, you surely don't call the bouquet 
on this table finished ? It is all tumbling out of 
the vase, and wants more flowers added. Pray 
step in and look at it." 

" It has been disarranged, mamma, and several 
of the choicest blossoms removed. Have you 
touched it, Eleanor?" she asked, with a slight 
acerbity in her tone. 

" Oh, yes ! I thought the white camellia and 
Cape jessamine would just suit my dress this 
evening, as I knew you could easily get some 
more, and rearrange it," answered Eleanor, 
carelessly. 

" That is what I must do, I suppose ; but I 
wish, Eleanor, you had not disturbed the bou- 
quet which took me some time to make. If 
you had said you wanted some flowers, I would 
much rather have fetched them for you," replied 
Edith. 

" Well, I suppose your time is not so wonder- 
fully precious ; and as you must get or send for 
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80106 more, I want two or three blossoms of the 
Eaphorbia to wear in my hair to-night," was the 
careless rejoinder. 

Mrs. Howard now left the room, and Edith 
exclaimed — 

" Eleanor, you surely cannot like to wear the 
flowers from his plant, after the way in which 
you have treated him ! " for she felt bursting 
with indignation at this heartless insult, as she 
considered it, to Captain Leslie, whose gift to 
Eleanor the beautiful hot-house plant had been. 

" I presume I may wear what I please, 
without asking your permission or advice," 
said her sister ; " but, if you regard the Euphor- 
bia as so sacred a tree, you are very welcome to 
become its possessor, on condition you supply 
me with some of its blossoms when I require 
them. So remember, it is yours for the future, 
not mine." 

Much as Edith really valued the gift, she felt 
hardly able to say. Thank you ; for she could but 
think how hard it would have been to her to 
part with anything bestowed by him. 

" Shall you be ready to practise that Italian 
song you wish me to accompany you in at four 
o'clock, Eleanor?" she asked; " as I shall be in- 
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doors then. I am going to inquire after Mrs. 
Bolton's little girl before I fetch the flowers 
from the conservatory." 

" Oh, yes ; but you must not be any later, as 
I like to have plenty of time to dress," answered 
Eleanor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^* Behold that daughter of the world; she is fiill of gaiety 
and gladness." 

TUPPEB. 

Edith once more opened the hall door, and, 
loosing her dog Brenda, set off at a brisk 
pace for the lodge, and narrowly escaped meet- 
ing a party of visitors, with whom she must 
have returned to the house, but, catching ^ 
distant glimpse of them, she turned off into a 
path leading through a thick fir plantation, and 
thus was lost to sight. 

On reaching the cottage, she saw the curtains 
of the bed-room were drawn, and feared the 
child must be more seriously ill than she ex- 
pected. She tapped gently at the door, which 
was opened by her little Sunday scholar, Mary 
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BoltOD, and, asking how her sister was, the 
child replied — 

" Very bad. Miss Edith. The doctor has just 
been here, and says he does not think she will 
get better ; but, will you sit down, if you 
please, and I will call mother?" said the little 
girl, dusting a chair, and placing it by the fire 
for her. 

" Tell her not to leave Emma. I will come 
to her, if she likes to see me," replied Edith. 

Soon the little girl returned, and, curtsying, 
said her mother would be very glad to see Miss 
Edith, and led the way to the room in which 
the sick child lay. 

A sad scene it was, to see the poor little 
thing gasping for breath after the fit of 
coughing, the mother raising it in its little crib, 
to endeavour to ease the suffocating feeling of 
the infant sufferer. 

" Thank you, miss," said she, " for coming ; 
but I hope you won't get your feet wet and 
catch cold, as my husband says the snow is thick 
in some places already." 

" Oh, no, I hope not — T have my goloshes 
on, and am well wrapped up ; but I only heard 
of poor Emma's illness last evening, on our 
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return home from Hornby Castle, where we 
have been spending some days." 

**She has had the croup before, Miss, but 
never so bad ; and I lost one from it three years 
before you came to live in these parts. The 
doctor gives me no hopes," and the poor mother's 
voice became choked with sobs, as she put up 
her apron to wipe her fast falling tears. " I do 
try to say, God's will be done; but, indeed, 
it is very hard to feel it from one's heart. I 
dare say it is wrong of me, but to lose her dear 
merry face will be such a miss, and her poor 
father takes on so much that it makes me worse 
still." 

"Oh, Mrs. Bolton, I wish I knew how to 
comfort you," and the sympathizing tears sprung 
to Edith's eyes, in themselves soothing to the 
poor woman — 

" In the very house of grief, 
There to enter, weep, and listen. 
Is itself a large relief.** 

The little invalid, exhausted by suffering, 
and having a few moments' ease, appeared to 
slumber. 

"She is sleeping, but it will not last many 
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minutes; those spasms are sure to return till 
the last," said the mother ; " it was so with my 
poor Tommy," and she wept again. 

" Mrs. Bolton, are you not glad that your boy 
is where he can never more suffer pain, always 
happy with his Saviour amongst the bright and 
holy angels ? and will you not pray God to take 
dear Emma soon to heaven, to be another little 
angel ? It grieves you so to see her pain. You 
would, I am sure, not wish to keep her here to 
suffer longer." 

By degrees, she gently led the mother to 
feel it was a hand of mercy and not of wrath 
that was aflflicting her, and to pray for faith to 
trust her darling to the Saviour's love. 

Hearing the clock strike the half-hour after 
three, Edith took her leave, promising to come 
again early the following morning, and walked 
quickly home to fetch the flowers, fearing lest 
she might keep Eleanor waiting, and so annoy 
her. Her cottage visit had not only comforted 
its inmates, but had a beneficial influence over 
her own mind ; for, with suffering and death so 
present, how could she find room to think of 
her minor trials and vexations, and she felt at 
peace even with Eleanor, and did not wish to 
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ruffle her temper by any want of punctuality. 
She therefore wei;it to the conservatory, and 
gathered a few flowers, to add to the drawing- 
room vase, and last, though not least, cut oif 
three splendid blossoms of the Euphorbia, and, 
placing them in a glass of water, brought them 
to Eleanor, who was lounging in an easy chair 
over the fire, perusing one of the newest novels 
of the day. Removing her cloak and bonnet, 
she went to the piano and found the music ; but 
Eleanor said she must finish the chapter she was 
reading first. 

" By the by," she added, " I wish you would 
try over the accompaniment to that song of 
Schubert's ; it always worries me so. The style 
of music suits you better, and you could play it 
for me. I shall sing it to-night ; for Lord Cas- 
tleton is a great admirer of German songs, he 
tells me." 

This allusion to her new object of pursuit 
nearly overthrew Edith's resolution of good 
temper ; but she acquiesced, and, after half an 
hour had elapsed, the young lady condescended 
to lay down her book and practise the two 
songs, or rather sing them through twice. 

" Had you not better try the latter part of 
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this again? you do not sing it correctly yet," 
asked Edith. 

"Oh, no; you must touch the notes in that 
part to help me, and then it will be all right. I 
have not any time to spare. Pauline says she 
cannot dress my hair in the new style in less 
than three-quarters of an hour, and it is now five 
o'clock ; " and Eleanor went to her room whilst 
her sister rearranged the bouquet and put the 
books to rights, as Mrs. Howard always de- 
pended on her for this and many other little 
useful offices, which were distasteful to her own 
daughter, and, therefore, had fallen to her share 
till Edith came to Harrington Court. 

She had just completed her task when she 
heard her father's footstep in the hall, and he 
opened the door. 

" At your usual tidy occupation, my child," 
said Mr. Howard, as he put back her ringlets 
and kissed her fair forehead. " Where are the 
others ? " 

" Mamma is resting, I believe, and Eleanor is 
gone to dress," she replied. 

" And you are about to do the same, I 
suppose ; so I must not hinder you," said he. 

" Oh, no, dear papa ; I am in no hurry, 
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indeed ; half an hour will amply suffice for my 
toilette." 

" Well, then," rejoined her father, " I will 
warm myself by the blazing fire you have made 
before I go to my room, and tell you about poor 
Captain Leslie. I suppose you know he called, 
and was refused admittance by Morris, according 
to the instructions he had received from the 
ladies ; but I was resolved the blame should fall 
on the right shoulders for once, as I had no mind 
to lose an estimable man as a friend for all Miss 
Merton's airs and whims, if I could help it." 

" And also my dear papa's kind heart wished 
to soften the pain such treatment must have 
caused," said Edith, as she looked fondly into 
his face. 

Mr. Howard then related what had passed in 
the library, adding — " I hope he is too sensible 
a man to make himself unhappy about it long. 
I always wondered at his falling in love with 
Eleanor ; but he is a man of a very warm im- 
pulsive nature, though it is kept usually under 
great control." 

" I forget who are coming to-night, my child, 
except that smooth-tongued, coxcombical Lord 
Castleton, whom Eleanor now favours with her 
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smiles ; it would do him good to have some of 
his conceit laid low, hut I fear there is no pro- 
bability of that, as she will not refuse to be 
Lady Castleton, if she gets the chance, eh, 
Edith?" asked Mr. Howard. 

" Perhaps not, papa; but really to understand 
Eleanor, or guess her probable proceedings, is 
quite beyond me." 

" Nor do you much care, only that would not 
be a pretty speech to make about your half- 
sister ; but it is a quarter to six, and I will not 
have it on my conscience if my Edith does not 
look the prettiest lassie here to-night; so off 
with you," added her father. 

Meanwhile, Eleanor's more elaborate toilette 
had progressed favourably, and her mother ex- 
pressed herself satisfied when she entered her 
daughter's room soon after six o'clock. The 
lady's-maid having put the finishing-stroke to 
her labours, pronounced it ravissante^ and left 
the room. 

"Be careful, Eleanor, and do not be too 
empressee in your manner of receiving Lord Cas- 
tleton's atentions," advised the politic mother, 
" as it seldom answers ; besides which, it would 
be a little more co?nme il faut to allow a short 
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interval to elapse between the breaking off of 
your late affair and forming a fresh engagement." 

" Oh, you may trust me to manage my own 
petites affaires, my dear mamma," exclaimed 
Eleanor. " I have not been educated in France 
for nothing" (and here the young lady spoke 
truly); "but I prepared his lordship for this 
denotiSment during our late visit at the Castle. 
He perfectly understands that it was only in 
dutiful obedience to the wishes of my elders 
that I accepted the steady, matter-of-fact Cap- 
tain Leslie, and will now duly estimate the 
tender maternal affection towards your only 
daughter, which has induced you, before it was 
too late, to free me from a union at once dis- 
tasteful to me, and repugnant to my fine feelings 
of honour, in receiving love for which I could 
give no return." 

" Well, Eleanor, I will not deny your talent 
for diplomacy, though I really think you have 
behaved ill to the poor fellow; and I do not 
believe you will get as easy a husband to manage 
in my lord," rejoined Mrs. Howard. 

The ladies now descended to the drawing- 
room, where Edith and Mr. Howard soon joined 
them, and as the guests almost immediately 
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began to arrive, he was relieved from any con- 
versation with his wife and step-daughter, having 
only finished receiving his instructions as to the 
arrangement of the company at dinner when the 
door was thrown open, and Lord Castleton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Muckley, the Reverend H. Larkin, 
&c., &c., were announced. The parties given at 
Harrington were generally thought pleasant; 
they seldom mustered under four-and-twenty, 
and amongst so many there must be some 
agreeable people. 

There, standing before the fire, with no con- 
cern as to whom he deprived of its pleasant 
warmth on this bitterly cold evening, is the 
Honourable George Morton, who has lately done 
a very good thing for himself, in marrying a rich 
widow, and the self-satisfied twinkle in his eye 
betrays that he is more proud of his clever hit 
than devoted to his bride, whom he seldom 
troubles with much attention since he has 
secured her fortune. It will be only his for her 
life, but that is a younger one than his own, 
and so he wisely does not trouble himself on that 
score. She sits on the sofa to the left of the 
fire, and is still a handsome woman, and very 
generally liked, amiable and pleasant, but per- 
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haps not possessed of any large amount of mind 
ot good judgment, at least her neighbours choose 
to consider her present leap into matrimony as 
not affording proof of such, the affixing of the 
title of Honourable to her name, being, as they 
pronounce, the only possible attraction the 
said Mr. George Morton could offer ; but there 
are such things as rough diamonds, and we must 
charitably hope that he is much better than he 
looks. 

Mr. Muckley, a spare, thin man, is most obse- 
quiously making a few deferential observations 
to him, for that gentleman is highly elevated by 
notice taken of him by any member of the 
aristocracy, and would traverse the neighbour- 
hood to proclaim the fact of a lord or lady having 
called at Barton Lodge, a useful provision of 
nature to carry off the intoxicating effects by 
violent perambulatory motion. His better half — 
not that either, for one is as agreeable as the 
other — seated near the flower stand, is a very 
uninteresting personage, the reflecting mirror of 
her husband as to her love of great people, but 
by no means his shadow otherwise ; indeed, it is 
supposed that they never happen to agree on 
any other subject. 
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The Rev. Mr. Larkin is a convenient person to 
ask to a party, as he sings tolerably, is a single 
man, thinks himself something superior, and 
dresses in the latest mode. 

That stylish and elegant woman, Mrs. Cour- 
tenay, next to Sir William Barton, a clever 
man of the vs^orld, is a clergyman's wife unfor- 
tunately, for she is not well adapted to fill that 
position ; she has mixed much in her young days 
among the noble of the land, and still prefers 
that circle ; she is also highly accomplished, and, 
where she pleases, most fascinating, but for the 
common run of people, she is by far too clever ; 
in fact, as the young men say, too blue. Her 
husband is a welcome guest everywhere, for he 
can be (unless he puts himself out, or is put out 
of temper by any one daring to contradict him) 
the life and soul of a party, full of anecdote and 
wit, and always having, or pretending to have, 
the latest news and most confidential informa- 
tion from head-quarters of the events of the day. 
Whether he is fitted for a parish priest, or how 
far his talents are appreciated in the little country 
parish, where it is the wonder of every one that 
he has located himself for the present, we will 
not determine. With a full sense of his 
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splendid talent of oratory, he must feel he is 
wasting his sweetness on the desert air. 

Amongst the other individuals composing the 
party, we will only notice two or three. What 
a beautiful wreath of roses, beautiful as a work 
of art, is placed on that lady's hair ! I suppose 
she would wish to be described as middle-aged ; 
perhaps she would be put down in the census as 
between forty and fifty, though ill-natured people 
will say it should be between seventy and eighty. 
This is certainly nobody's concern but her own, 
so let her be forty if she likes, only she would 
run a better chance of appearing that age if she 
would adopt a warmer style of dress. However, 
Lady Malthive has had two husbands, so either 
herself or her diamonds have been very attrac- 
tive ; and she may still have a third, perhaps, 
though she said, when she wore her widow's 
weeds for the second time, that she had found 
her dear lord the best, and would not give him 
a successor in her affections. She has her re- 
deeming qualities, as who has not? Her kindness 
and generosity to Lord Malthive's two daughters 
have been very great, and she has, by giving 
them handsome marriage portions, smoothed the 
course of true love, and bestowed no small 
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amoant of happiness ; and in return, as in duty 
bound, they are ever ready to pay her every 
kind and dutiful attention. 

But who is that elderly gentleman, vs^ith such 
a benign expression on his placid brow ? There 
is mind and talent in his countenance ; bis eye 
can sparkle, and he can thoroughly enjoy a stroke 
of wit, indeed he possesses a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, but all must be in kindly feeling; 
no word would ever pass his lips that could 
wound another's feelings, nor may the point or 
cleverness of a good story be excuse for any 
irreverent or Ught words on holy things. 
Grently but firmly would he rebuke the speaker, 
were he duke or peasant, and so kindly that he 
makes no enemy. This is the clergyman who 
has taken the duty of the rector of Harrington 
for two months, a Mr. Walton, whose niece (that 
pleasing looking girl by his side) is one of 
Edith's old school-fellows — and they both anti- 
cipate much delight from their renewed inter- 
course. 

**I am so glad your cold is better, dear 
Laura. I should have been so much disappointed 
if it had prevented you from coming to-night, 
and I hope, in these warm rooms, you will not 
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suffer. I shall see you well wrapped up when 
you go home," was Edith's greeting. 

" Oh, indeed, it will do me no harm, I am 
sure, and I was longing to see you again. You 
are the same dear Edith as ever, I can see, 
though altered in some ways; but I must not 
engross you now," added Laura Walton, "as 
daughter of the house you have to make yourself 
agreeable to everybody." 

"Not quite, that is Eleanor's part. I only 
fill up the blanks she may leave. Come nearer 
the fire; you have had a snowy welcome to 
Harrington. When your uncle's note came this 
morning, I was sadly afraid we should not have 
seen you here." 

And having found her friend a comfortable 
place, and introduced her to some pleasant 
acquaintances, Edith mingled amongst her 
father's guests, to atone, with her sweet courtesy, 
for the neglect with which Eleanor treated all 
those to whom it did not suit her will or pleasure 
to be gracious. 

Many remarks were made that evening on the 
absence of Captain Leslie, and the homage ren- 
dered by Lord Castleton to the fair Eleanor. 
Mrs. Howard confidentially remarked to the 
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greatest gossip in the room, that ^^ though she 
certainly had wished it at one time, she was 
now thankful the young people had discovered, 
before it was too late, that they were not suited 
to form each other's happiness." And as she 
expected and desired, before the guests dis- 
persed, it was known that Miss Merton was no 
longer Captain Leslie's fianc&e — ^and there were 
some who thought he sustained no loss. 

Edith did not forget to mention poor Mrs. 
Bolton's distress, with her sick child, to Mr. 
Walton, who promised to visit her the next day, 
and asked Edith to be his pilot in the parish, 
as he should wish to become acquainted with the 
people, though his residence amongst them 
would probably not exceed two or three months. 

She had now a new source of pleasure in 
the frequent enjoyment of her friend's society, 
and only feafed, if she gave herself too much up 
to this delight, she would find the blank the 
greater at their departure. How apt are we to 
disquiet ourselves regarding the future that may 
never come, forgetting — 

*' That He by whom our bright hours shone, 
Our darkness best may rule.** 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

" Now all is done that love, and care, 
And skilful kindness could suggest, 
And He who heard our anxious prayer. 
Will answer as His love deems best." 

MONSELL. 

Meanwhile, Lord Castleton had lost no time 
in asking and obtaining Miss Morton's hand 
(heart, such as she possessed, if any), and last, 
but not least, her fortune. Her guardian, of 
course, took care to settle it on herself, but 
he would have the interest to spend, and he 
meant to do so. Eleanor advocated no delay 
on this occasion, and was quite ready to meet 
her lover's eager views, so the wedding was 
fixed to take place in six weeks' time, and now 
she had but one absorbing idea, the preparation 
of her trousseauy for which purpose she intended 
to pay a visit to a friend in London, where she 
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could have the greatest amount of amusement 
in laying out her money. 

About a week after she had accepted Lord 
Castleton, as they were all sitting round the 
breakfast-table, the post-bag was brought in, 
and all were soon busily engaged with their own 
letters. At length Mr. Howard said — 

"I have some disagreeable business, I find, 
which I cannot settle without going to London. 
If you could get ready, Eleanor, you might ac- 
company me, and thus all difficulty about your 
journey will be obviated ; but I must go to-day, 
by the mid-day train." 

"Oh, yes; I must make Pauline hurry her- 
self, for once in the way. I certainly will not 
miss the opportunity," replied Eleanor. ** I 
have heard from Mrs. North this morning, and 
she is quite ready to receive me any day ;" and 
so it was arranged. As Edith was leaving the 
breakfast-table, she picked up an unopened let- 
ter of her father's, which had fallen down, and 
gave it to him. 

" Thank you, Edith, I should never have seen 
it;" and opening it, Mr. Howard exclaimed — 
"There are fears that the scarlet fever has 
broken out at Herbert's school (he had been 
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absent for nearly a half year), so the boys 
are sent home, for fear of the infection spread- 
ing ; but Dr. Smith says Herbert has not seen 
the boy who is taken ill, nor been in that part 
of the school. He will be here to-night." 

" Then," said Edith, " I trust there is no 
cause for anxiety on his account, but I am sorry 
his studies are thus broken into ; we must try 
and keep him steadily to them at home." 

Eleanor declared she had a mortal horror of 
fevers, and was quite delighted she should be 
gone before he returned; if she went without 
her luggage, she would not risk meeting him. 

When only her father and herself were left in 
the library, Edith said — 

" Dear papa, shall you be gone long ? I am 
afraid your business worries you." 

" Yes, it does, my child ; but don't talk about 
it to mamma, for it will only annoy her, and do no 
good. I hope to return to-morrow, so don't put 
off your visit to the Rectory. I promised Mr. 
and Miss Walton they should have you for a 
couple of clear days, at all events ; but," added 
Mr. Howard, " you have an India letter, from 
Frank, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, papa. I am sorry to say he gives a 
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very bad account of himself. He has had a 
fever, and is going to the Cape for his health," 
answered Edith, sadly ; for though she had not 
seen her brother since she was a little child, 
they had kept up a regular correspondence, and 
he had encouraged her to open her heart and 
mind to him on all subjects of interest; so 
that, when looking at his portrait, and reading 
his long, kind, and sympathizing letters, she felt 
he was no stranger, and loved him for his own 
and for their mother's sake, of whom he often 
wrote, with the deepest reverence and affection 
for her memory. 

" He had much better come to England,*' 
said Mr. Howard. "Write and tell him how 
glad we shall be to have him here, Edith ; we 
will soon make him strong and well again in 
our fine air." 

" Yes, papa, I will write by the next mail, 
the beginning of the week. It would, indeed, 
be delightful to have him with us," added Edith; 
" I have so often longed to see him again, but 
I know he cannot go further than the Cape 
without losing his appointment ; yet his health 
ought to overbalance every other consideration, 
and I shall tell him so." 
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Herbert arrived that evening, looking quite 
well, and very happy to be at home again, 
though he feared he should, perhaps, have hard 
work to do on his return to school, where he 
had hoped for a prize, but Edith promised to be 
tutor for some hours every day, to prevent his 
losing ground. 

Mr. Howard returned the following day, and 
Edith was distressed at his anxious and harassed 
looks, but he insisted on driving her, that after- 
noon, to the Rectory, for her promised visit. 
He wished to escape her watchful affection, and 
to be unobserved in his vexation, and his wife 
he knew was very backward in perceiving any- 
thing of the sort. 

Edith gave herself up to the pleasure of her 
friend's society, who sympathized warmly in 
her hopes of seeing her elder brother Frank in 
England again. 

Mr. Walton, having heard the contents of her 
letter, spoke — unlike his usual bright way— of 
the serious effects of such a fever on a naturally 
delicate constitution, and hinted that many who 
survived the immediate illness, sunk from its 
after effects. He felt sure, from its tone, that 
it must have been written to prepare Edith for 
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her loss, and he could not bear, therefore, to see 
the poor girl anticipating the visit to England, 
and forming plans for their pleasure when he 
should arrive. 

Edith's tears started to her eyes, as she ex- 
claimed- 

" Oh, Mr. Walton ! you do not surely think 
he is dangerously ill. How I wish I was there 
to nurse him ; perhaps he has only servants to 
tend him in his illness." 

" My dear Miss Howard, I hope your brother 
may yet recover. He will, if it be God's will, 
you know, and if it be not, we must not wish it ; 
but I do think, from his letter, that he wished to 
prepare you for the possibility of his not being 
restored to health, and you must not distress 
yourself about his comforts ; he is, he says, in a 
friend's house, and, from all you tell me of him, 
has ^the one thing needful, which shall never 
be taken from him.' " 

Edith sent her letter, with the earnest request 
that he would come home to be nursed, but she 
no longer suffered herself to think of their happy 
meeting, she began to fear it might be as Mr. 
Walton said. 

On the morning on which she was to return 
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to HarringtOD Court, a note came from her 
father, saying that Herbert was very unwell, 
and that they wished her to remain with her 
kind friends at the Rectory, as there would be 
no use in bringing her into the infection, if it 
should, as they feared, prove to be the scarlet 
fever with which he was failing. Though re- 
gretting the cause, neither Edith, nor her host 
and his niece, were sorry to be thus allowed to 
pass a little more time together, and Edith 
always felt improved and strengthened in all 
her good resolutions, when under Mr. Walton's 
influence. He had the talent of leading con- 
versation into an instructive strain, and yet 
never brought in religious topics unseasonably, 
so that Edith felt she never spent an hour in 
his society without learning some important 
lesson. Religion, in him, and with him, gilded 
the clouds of life, and he had been subject to 
some of the bitterest trials that man can suffer, 
yet few could be found so bright and cheerful 
as Mr. Walton ; he could find a sunny side to 
every cloud, and was wont to say, " there could 
be no shadow without the sun." 

These happy days at the Rectory were of 
much advantage to Edith at this time, and for- 

F 2 
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tified and prepared her for the darkness and 
storms that were so soon to break over her head. 
One morning, when the two girls were sitting at 
their work, and Mr. Walton reading aloud to 
them as usual, he was sent for to a visitor, and 
after a few minutes* absence, returned to fetch 
Edith. 

Mr. Heywood, the medical adviser of .the 
Howard family, and who was also a very gen- 
tlemanly and excellent man, had called to see 
her, regarding the illness at Harrington Court. 
He told Edith, that after due consideration, he 
thought it his duty, knowing, as he did, her 
warm affection for her family, to acquaint her 
with the real state of the case, which, in her 
father's anxiety for her safety, he was aware 
had been kept from her. 

" Your brother," he proceeded, " is very ill, 
but I have no reason to fear any serious results. 
It is on your father's account I have sought 
you. Miss Howard; he has appeared anxious 
and harassed for some days, but when I was there 
last night, I found that he had certainly taken 
the disease. Mrs. Howard has a great fear of 
taking it also, and therefore probably will, and 
is nearly worn out with her attendance on her 
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son. The servants are willing, but there is no 
one who understands illness, and yet there is a 
decided objection to a stranger, so that you are 
needed to take the lead in the sick room." 

" Thank you, Mr. Heywood," replied Edith, 
" for your kindness in telling me the truth ; I 
think it is cruel to keep people in ignorance. I 
should wish to return home immediately." 

Mr. Heywood, turning to Mr. Walton, said — 

" I hope you do not think me wrong ; many 
will blame me, doubtless, if Miss Howard should 
suffer, but I fear the consequences to her father, 
unless my treatment is seconded by the most 
careful nursing ; and young as Miss Howard is, 
I believe she is capable of meeting the difficul- 
ties of this emergency." 

" I am sure, sir," replied Mr. Walton, " that 
you have acted from the best motives, and 
though I cannot but regret that Miss Howard 
should be placed in danger, I do not feel justi- 
fied in attempting to dissuade her from the 
course she has resolved to adopt, as it is, I be- 
lieve, her path of duty, and we must leave the 
rest in His hands, who doeth all things well." 

" I only wish, Mr. Heywood," rejoined Edith, 
" that you had informed me sooner, before poor 
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mamma had worn herself out, as I could have 
saved her much." 

"I did not feel justified, Miss Howard, in 
doing so for a less pressing occasion than your 
father's illness, and I am glad now your strength 
has not yet been taxed ; but you must allow me 
to say, I must insist on your having some nurse 
to assist you," answered the doctor. 

" Oh, yes, Mr. Heywood, I know how I can 
manage that easily; my old nurse frequently 
attends sick people, and has no family to carry 
the infection to ; papa also is used to her, as she 
waited on us when we lodged at her cottage 
every summer, before we came to reside at Har- 
rington, so I will call and take her with me on 
my way home ; pray do not have me on your 
conscience, for I have no fears of infection, and 
also remember having an illness, when I was about 
seven years old, which, I have a strong impres- 
sion, was the scarlatina, thus I hope and fancy I 
am safe," added Edith, cheerfully. 

She then returned to the room where she had 
left Laura, and acquainted her with all that had 
transpired, and her consequent determination to 
return home to nurse her father, asking her 
friend to assist her in putting her things together. 
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as Mr. Walton had promised to drive her in the 
pony-chaise as soon as she was ready. He soon 
joined them, saying — 

" You must take a good luncheon ; or as good 
as you can," he added, as Edith shook her head. 
" A glass of wine and a sandwich, at least, for 
you must not go to sick rooms fasting, unless 
you want to lay yourself up, and be useless, 
which I am sure you do not intend." 

Thus exhorted, Edith tried and succeeded. in 
taking something, but the anxiety and excite- 
ment had deprived her of her usual appetite. 
Mr. Walton, tuniing to Laura, said — 

" I shall run up to town this afternoon with 
you, and your brother will see you safe down to 
Langford. I promised to take care of you, and 
it would be ill fulfilling the trust your mother 
placed in me to keep you here in the midst of 
infection." 

" Oh, uncle ! don't send me away. If you 
should be ill who will nurse you ? Let me stay," 
pleaded his niece. 

" No, my dear girl, I must return you safe 
and sound to your parents, and the fear of en- 
dangering your health would only shackle my 
powers of usefulness in the parish, should the 
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fever spread in it, and, above all, I hope to be of 
80me use or comfort to your friend in her 
anxiety, in which, I am sure, you would not 
wish to be hindrance to me." 

This last argument convinced Laura, and the 
two young friends parted, grateful for the happy 
time they had been permitted to spend together. 
The pony-chaise was brought to the door, and 
Laura having enveloped Edith in cloaks and 
furs, for it was a bitterly cold day in the end of 
January, Mr. Walton touched the little gray 
pony lightly with the whip and they sped 
quickly through the village till they reached 
the pretty cottage inhabited by Mrs. Benson 
and her husband. Here Edith alighted, and 
explaining how matters stood, soon gained the 
good woman's consent to come to the Court to 
assist her dear Miss Edith, to keep her from 
wearing herself out, and it was agreed that she 
should make arrangements with a neighbour for 
her husband's comfort during her absence, and 
be at her post in the course of an hour or two. 

This important affair thus comfortably settled, 
they proceeded to Harrington Court. Before 
reaching the house Edith begged Mr. Walton 
to let her get out, and not to venture nearer for 
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Laura's sake, but after her departure she frankly 
owned his kind sympathy and visits would be of 
great comfort to her. 

Her arrival created some sensation in the 
household, for Edith was a general favourite 
with the servants from her kindness of heart 
and gentle courteous manner to them, and in 
proportion to their attachment for her, were 
their fears aroused lest she should also be laid 
up. She thanked them for their kind concern 
for her health, and assured them she was under 
no apprehension, having, she believed, already 
undergone the malady, though in a milder form. 
Being anxious, at such a time, not to annoy any 
one, she went to her room to take off her bonnet 
and shawl, and asked to see Mrs. Howard's 
maid, who, in a few minutes, knocked at her 
door. 

" Come in, Davis," said Edith, " and sit down, 
if you can spare me a few minutes. I want to 
hear how papa is, now, and poor mamma. I fear 
she is sadly fatigued and worried." 

** Thank you, miss, it is a treat to sit down 
quiet for a bit. Master seems very ill this 
morning ; he has so much more fever, and 
mistress is lying down in the next room to 
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Master Herbert, wlio has fallen asleep ; but its 
a bad business, miss, I have beard of scarlet 
fever clearing a house," continued the maid, 
who, like the lower class generally, was a Job's 
comforter, and always looked on the dark side 
of things. 

A chill came over Edith at her melancholy 
forebodings, but, recovering herself, she ire- 
plied — 

" We must hope for the best, Davis, but, I 
am sure, you must have had little, if any, rest, 
and you must not be worn out ; we could ill spare 
you. I hope to give you much assistance myself, 
and I have also seen nurse Benson and asked 
her to come and help us whilst we have such a 
sick house, and you must take a night's rest 
now, and dear mamma also, as we two will take 
your places meanwhile with the invalids." 

The maid gratefully acquiesced in this kind 
arrangement, which, so considerately communi- 
cated, prevented her from fancying herself super- 
seded by the new comer. 

Fearing to agitate her father by a too sudden 
appearance, it had been agreed upon between 
Mr, Heywood and herself that when he called in 
the afternoon, he should break her return home 
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to Mr. Howard, and himself take her to the 
invalid, and, finding the others were reposing, 
Edith now bent her steps to the housekeeper's 
room. But before leaving her own chamber, when 
alone, she knelt down and fervently prayed* for 
strength and support in the trial that might be 
awaiting her, and for guidance in her anxious 
and arduous duties. Having risen refreshed and 
calmed, she, with renewed energy, commenced 
making her arrangements, for Mrs. Howard had 
not left the sick room, and seemed too be- 
wildered to give any orders ; thus the house was, 
till Edith's arrival, without a head. 

She found Mrs. Morton delighted to see her, 
but full of troubles, not knovdng what to do, 
" for some one is always asking for something 
that I have not got, and I don't know what to 
make, miss, and there's the truth of it," said the 
housekeeper. 

Edith succeeded in restoring her equanimity 
by putting the provision for the lower house into 
her sole charge, knowing her to be a very trust- 
worthy person; she then made a list of such 
sick messes as nurse Benson and herself had 
agreed should be in constant supply, adding — 

" You must keep a stock of your delicious 
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jelly and nourishing soup, Mrs. Morton, for 
dear mamma, whose strength must be kept up 
under all her fatigue and anxiety ;" and smiling 
pleasantly, she continued — "You know the 
doctors say they can do nothing without the 
nurses, and I am sure the nurses can do nothing 
without the kitchen physic, so we shall depend 
immensely on you." 

The housekeeper, pleased to know what to do, 
and gratified by feeling of how much real use 
and importance she was to the invalids, declared 
herself willing to be of any service, and deter- 
mined, in her own mind, that Miss Edith should 
have the nicest little dinner she could prepare, 
and should, also, have nothing to worry her that 
she could avoid. 

Having thus satisfactorily set the machinery 
of the household going again, and with a few 
kind words to each, put all in good humour, 
Edith went upstairs, and, finding that Mrs. 
Howard was asleep, went to Herbert's bedside, 
whom she found tossing about in the restlessness 
of fever and pain. He was pleased to see her, 
and when she had shaken up his pillows, 
smoothed his bed-clothes, and bathed his head 
with eau de Cologne, she moistened his lips with 
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an orange, and he declared he felt more com- 
fortable than he had been at all, and thought he 
could go to sleep again if she would remain 
with him. This she agreed to do, and half an 
hour afterwards Mrs. Howard came in and foutod 
her there. 

She at first tried to scold her for leaving the 
Rectory, saying her father would be so vexed, 
but she was evidently very glad to have some 
one to help and be with her, and owned, though 
she feared it was very selfish, that it was a great 
relief to have her at home again, as she could 
not see to anything in the house, nor attend to 
both invalids at once. 

Edith deferred her arrangements to Mrs. 
Howard, who was well satisfied with all she had 
done, and especially that she had engaged a 
person whom her husband would not object to 
have about him. Nurse Benson and the doctor 
soon after arrived, and Edith took her place in 
Mr. Howard's room, who, feeling the mischief, 
if any, was now done, resigned himself to the 
comfort of his daughter's affectionate care. 
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CHAPTER Vra. 

'' Oh, blessings on his kindly voice, and on his silver hair. 
And, blessing on his whole life long, until he meets me there; 
He showed me all the mercy, for he taught me all the sin. 
Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there's One will let 



me in" 



Tennyson. 



Edith's troubles thickened, for Mrs. Howard 
fell ill, and she had to divide her time between 
the invalids; and now nurse Benson was in- 
valuable, for the other servants were getting 
worn out, and the many nights and days of 
anxious watching began to tell on Edith's ap- 
pearance, but, strong in her love, she assured 
those around her that she felt well, and did not 
need more rest than she obtained, at snatches, 
on the sofa in her father's apartment. 

Whilst watching by his bedside one evening, 
she heard the doctor's step and a stranger's 
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voice, and went to the adjoining room to meet 
him. 

" Miss Howard," said Mr. Heywood, " I have 
brought a medical friend, Dr, Jephson, with me 
to-night, as I was sure you would wish no 
human means neglected, and I feel very anxious 
about Mrs. Howard." 

" Indeed ! I know she is not improving, but I 
hoped it might be only the usual course of the 
malady, in a severe form," rejoined Edith. The 
two doctors went into the sick room, and when 
they returned Dr. Jephson looked very grave, 
and Mr. Heywood proceeded — 

**If Mrs. Howard has any near relatives, I 
think they should be informed of the very pre- 
carious state she is in ; you will pardon my 
taking the liberty of suggesting this, I feel 
assured." 

" Mamma's only brother is in India, and she 
has no other near relation. I have informed 
Eleanor, through Mr. Walton, as she has a 
terror of infection, but as she feels she could 
be of no use, she thinks it vain to put herself 
into danger ; but she shall be written to again 
immediately," answered Edith. 

Then you have done all you can; but I 
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muob regret you have no one to be with you at 
such a time," replied the doctor, earnestly. 

" Thank you, Mr. Hey wood ; Mr. Walton is 
very kind in coining to see me every day, and I 
can send for him at any moment. It would be 
a comfort to have an aunt now, but as I have 
none, it can't be helped, and I find the promise 
true, * As thy days thy strength shall be,'" added 
she, in a lower tone. 

From this time Mrs. Howard rapidly sank. 
Edith nursed her with the most tender affection, 
which was repaid by the dying woman with the 
deepest gratitude. She seldom alluded to 
Eleanor, but when she did she showed how 
keenly she felt the cruelty of her refusal to 
come home, though at other times she expressed 
herself thankful she was out of danger's 
way. Edith strove to find excuses for her, 
pleading that it was probably Lord Castleton 
who, in his fears for her safety, prevented her 
from coming. 

One afternoon, Edith having left her asleep, 
had returned to her other invalid charges, and 
was reading to Herbert, who now in his 
recovery was getting more troublesome to 
manage and keep quiet, and could not be con- 
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trolled by any one but his sister, when she was 
fetched by Davis to her step-mother's room. 

" She found her refreshed by a short sleep, 
and wishing, she said, to have a little conversa- 
tion with Edith, now that she felt still able to 
do so, as she might not have another oppor- 
tunity." 

Edith told the maid to go and get her tea 
comfortably, and that she would remain with her 
mistress, and ring for her if she was required — 
and they were left alone together. The poor 
invalid asked to have her pillows propped up, 
and taking Edith's hand, commenced — 

" Edith, you have been the best of daughters 
to me, no one could have done more than yo\i 
have for me; I can never repay your tenderness, 
but God will reward you, and to His care and 
love I commit you. It is one of my bitterest 
sorrows on this, my dying bed, that your dutiful 
conduct ever since we have lived together, has 
been so ill requited by me ; but forgive me, Edith, 
and then I hope God will also." 

" Dearest mamma, you must not agitate your- 
self," replied Edith, as the tears rolled down 
Mrs. Howard's pale, wan cheeks ; " how can 
you reproach yourself so unjustly? you have 
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been a kind mother to me always. I don't 
remember ever having an angry word from you, 
much less receiving any unkindness at your 
hands ;" and fearing her head might be wander- 
ing, she added, " had you not better lie quiet, 
and you shall talk to me presently?" 

" No, my child, this will be my last opportu- 
nity, I feel, and after I have seen Mr. Walton 
this evening, I do not wish to distract my mind 
again from other and better things. You may 
not know how I have wronged you, but I have 
at least suffered it to be so, though I cannot 
explain without inculpating others." 

" Don't say anything more, please, about this, 
dear mamma, it only vexes me," said Edith, 
coaxingly, " and you do not wish to do that, I 
know." 

"Well, be it so, dearest Edith, and I will 
relieve my mind of the only other anxiety I 
have. You will, I know, make your dear father's 
happiness and comfort your first care and duty, 
and I leave that in perfect confidence in your 
hands. He has, indeed, been the kindest and 
most forbearing of husbands, and you must tell 
him when I am gone, how deeply grateful I am 
for all his goodness to me, and especially to my 
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wayward child, Eleanor." She paused, fatigued 
by the exertion of speaking, and then added — 
" For her I do not ask anything of you, dear 
Edith ; she has never met you in any of your 
efforts to promote a kindlier feeling between 
you, and your paths in life will probably be 
widely separated, your objects and aims being 
so different. Yet the day may come when she 
may find the hoUowness of the world, and want 
a true friend ; then, perhaps, for my sake, you 
will remember her. But the request I have to 
make, Edith, and the granting of which will 
render my dying bed happy, is this, be in my stead, 
and oh !" and she clasped her hands fervently, 
" better than I have ever been to my motherless 
boy. Be his guide; he is impetuous and eager, and 
easily led away, but he loves you dearly, and 
you can rule him with a silken thread. Have 
him brought up as you have been, to have early 
the fear and love of God before his eyes. This 
I have neglected to do with both my children, 
being a stranger to it myself till almost too late; 
yes, too late must it have been, but for the mar- 
vellous love and mercies of Christ, and through 
that divine love I humbly hope even at this 
eleventh hour, that coming unto Him in faith 
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and penitence, He will not cast even me 
out." 

Edith soothed her with the assurance her 
request should be solemnly discharged. " Dear 
mamma," she said, taking one of Mrs. Howard's 
thin hands in her's, " be at rest about dear Her- 
bert, he is my brother, atid has a natural and 
binding claim on my affection ; but if it render 
you happy to hear it, I promise before God, by 
His help, and through His grace and Holy 
Spirit assisting me, to take him as a sacred 
charge, left to me by you, to be his true friend 
to the utmost in my power, in weal or woe, sick- 
ness or health, and as much as in me lies to 
make his true happiness, in this world and the 
next, my first and chief object in life, after my 
dear father's." 

In that solemn moment Edith prayed for 
strength to keep this vow, which she registered 
in heaven, and felt an inward conviction that it 
would be given her. Mrs. Howard's answer was 
drawing Edith's face to her's, when impressing 
a long and fervent kiss on her fair forehead, she 
whispered— 

" God in heaven bless and reward you, Edith 
darling, you have made me quite happy ;" then. 
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after remaining with her eyes closed for sonie 
minutes, she asked how soon the doctor was ex- 
pected, as she hoped he would allow Herbert to 
be brought in, that she might see him once more. 
"Do you think it could hurt him, Edith?" 
asked she. 

" No, dear mamma, he is much better, and 
has been on the sofa part of the afternoon ; but 
I hear Mr. Heywood's ring, and will go and 
meet him. I do not think he will refuse it," 
replied Edith, and she left the room. 

As she anticipated, no objection was made on 
his part, for nothing could now injure the in- 
valid, and neither was there any risk to Herbert, 
as he was steadily, though slowly recovering. 
The only difficulty, and it appeared at first in- 
surmountable, was his agitation and wild grief, 
which he would not control, but his sister at 
last succeeded in calming him, by appealing to 
his love for his mother, and by the assurance, 
that unless he would promise to command him-' 
self, he could not be allowed to see her, which 
would be a bitter disappointment to her as well 
as himself. Mr. Heywood himself kindly car- 
ried the boy into his mother's room, and laid 
him on the bed beside her. Herbert kept his 
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word, though much shocked at her altered ap- 
pearance ; but the interview was, though short, 
very affecting, and when the doctor said he 
could not allow it to be prolonged, Mrs. Howard 
placed the boy's hand in Edith's, saying — 

" My child, love her and obey her ; she has 
promised to be a mother to you when I am gone, 
and I know she will be true to her word. God 
bless you both." 

Mcs. Howard had been gradually awakening 
to the sense of her spiritual danger for some 
time previous to her illness, though she had not 
opened her mind to any one on the subject. 
The difference between her own daughter's and 
Edith's conduct, and the principles that guided 
the actions of the latter, had first led her to 
consider the subject, and Mr. Walton's cheerful 
and beneficent character, seeming to shed good- 
ness and happiness wherever he went, first con- 
vinced her that religion had not necessarily a 
gloomy influence. His sermons also interested 
her more than any she had previously heard, so, 
in her hour of distress, she eagerly applied to 
him for instruction and consolation, and like a 
true minister of the Gospel, Mr. Walton having 
first shown her the folly and sinfulness of her 
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past life, in seeking all before ^* the one thing 
needful," and having good reason to hope that 
her repentance was deep and sincere, then led 
her to the only fountain which can wash away 
sin, and give the Waters of Life to the thirsting 
and perishing soul, and there, in the Lamb of 
God slain to take away the sins of the world, 
she found there was mercy and peace for her, for 
in Him there is plenteous redemption for all who 
seek it. 

Mr. Walton had arranged, at her earnest wish, 
to administer the Holy Communion on the follow- 
ing morning; but when he arrived that evening, 
he saw a decided change had taken place, and she 
urged that there might be no delay. Mr. Walton 
remained half an hour in her room, previously 
alone, and by her request and at her dictation, 
wrote a letter to her daughter Eleanor, in which 
she begged her not to leave her eternal interests 
to a dying bed, as she had almost done, and ex- 
pressing her deep contrition for having so gravely 
failed in her duty in the manner in which she 
had educated her for this world alone, entreated 
her to turn to God now in youth and health. She 
spoke of Edith's untiring devotion, and said she 
would forbear to reproach her with the opposite 
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conduct, feeling as she did, that she had brought 
it on herself by the erroneous way in which she 
had trained her in childhood, adding, in the con- 
cluding paragraph, *^ Had I taught you your 
duty to God, I should not have now suffered the 
pang I now feel, from your neglecting your duty 
to myself." 

This, her last earthly work, done, she com- 
posed herself for the holy ordinance of which she 
was about to partake. There is something very 
solemn in the communion of the sick, and yet so 
peaceful : we seem to have left this world, and 
for the time to be treading on the limits of the 
border land, an immortal spirit is hovering be- 
tween life and death, awaiting the signal to take 
its flight from Christ's church on earth, to the 
church triumphant and glorified in heaven. And 
so felt Edith as she knelt by the bedside, and 
received with her dying mother, from Mr. 
Walton's hands, the bread of life and cup of 
salvation ; and never, she thought, had the 
ordinance appeared so refreshing and all-sup- 
porting to her as on this occasion. Few words 
were spoken by any; Mr. Walton only reminding 
Edith, as he took his leave, that she must send 
for him at any time, should she feel his presence 
a comfort. 
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Before midnight, Mrs. Howard's spirit passed 
away from earth, peacefully and painlessly, 
without a sigh, having looked and smiled her 
last on the affectionate step-daughter who blessed 
and soothed her sick bed. 

Mrs. Howard had become much endeared to 
Edith during her illness, but she had no time to 
give way or indulge, in grief for her loss, for 
Herbert had to be comforted, and his violent 
bursts of sorrow were most trying to his poor 
sister, worn out as she was by constant 
watching. 

Another and heavy trial to Edith was the 
state in which her father remained ; the virulence 
of the disease had been overcome, but he was 
fearfully reduced, and any excitement would, 
the doctors said, produce brain fever; the 
existence also of a heart disease of long standing 
was now discovered, which accounted for the 
sudden sharp pain of which Mr. Howard had 
occasionally complained during the last two 
years. It had been deemed, therefore, necessary 
to keep him in ignorance of his wife's dangerous 
and hopeless state, and now, on the second day 
after her death, Edith was at a loss to know 
how the sad event should be made known 
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to him ; that it could not be long delayed was 
evident, as he was most anxious to have his 
chair wheeled into his wife's sick room. He 
was, however, persuaded to wait till the arrival 
of the doctor to give his permission ; but poor 
Edith's self-control was sadly taxed by his 
asking her constantly to take messages to her 
who was no more, and how to satisfy him she 
knew not ; she said truly that her mother was 
sleeping; but his frequent inquiries becoming 
most painful and perplexing, she dispatched a 
note to beg Mr. Walton to come to her assistance. 
This summons he obeyed without a moment's 
delay, and arrived at the Court at the same time 
as Mr. Heywood. 

Having determined that concealment was now 
vain, indeed impossible, Mr. Walton undertook 
the distressing office of announcing his loss to 
the invalid, the doctor being at hand in case of 
any serious result following the disclosure. He 
then proposed to Mr. Howard to read to him as 
usual, and having drawn his mind to the con- 
templation of the hand of mercy, which is ever 
present in all our trials and afflictions, though, 
alas ! often unseen by our dim eyes, and unac- 
knowledged by our wandering hearts, and which 
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often, in very love, denies the boon which we 
blindly crave, when it would be but for our 
injury to have it. The sick man acquiesced, for, 
in the last two years, he had made much pro- 
gress in the Christian's course, having sought 
and accepted instruction by all the means of 
grace, public and private, in the spirit in which 
our Lord himself commanded, " even as a little 
child." He sought Mr. Walton's face with a look 
of inquiry, as if he half guessed that he had 
some special present reason for making these 
remarks, and his friend, gladly perceiving this, 
proceeded gently. 

" My dear sir, assenting, as I know you do, 
with your heart, and not only with your lips, to 
what I have just said, if it be God's will to dis- 
appoint a wish you have formed, you will not 
murmur, I am sure, and if you were told that to 
visit Mrs. Howard, though a satisfaction to 
yourself, would injure her, you would be the 
last to wish to do so." 

He paused, but the invalid spoke not; the 
truth was faintly dawning on him. " And," 
continued Mr. Walton, " she has been a great 
sufferer, and if she is now at rest and happy, you 
would not, even if you might, disturb her peace 
and repose." G 2 
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The sick man answered not, but his head was 
laid back on the pillows that supported him in 
his easy chair ; his eyes were closed, but large 
tears were quietly and slowly coursing each other 
down his cheeks, and no words were spoken for 
some minutes. Edith, who had remained by her 
father's side, silently wiped the tears as they 
flowed, and presently, gently caressing him, 
whispered — 

'* Dear papa, she was so happy, and is more so 
now, we hope. I have much to tell you that 
will make you happy also to hear, when you are 
stronger and able to bear it, and you must let 
me comfort you ; she left you to my care." 

Mr. Walton was leaving the room, not wish- 
ing to intrude at such a moment on the father 
and child, but Mr. Howard feebly said — 

*^ Edith, tell him not to leave me. I shall 
want to ask him much and have to trouble him 
a good deal," and the thoughts of the necessary 
arrangements again overcame him, and covering 
his face with his hands, he wept freely. When 
again calm, he intimated his wishes briefly to his 
friend, who begged him not to harass himself 
on this sad subject, as he would see that every- 
thing was done as he desired. Nor did he again 
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refer to it till the morning of the funeral, when 
Edith entered his room in her deep mourning 
dress. A tear trickled down his cheek, as he 
said — 

" What hurts me most, Edith, is that there 
are none hut strangers to follow her, no real 
mourners — neither Herbert nor I, who should 
have been there ; but God's will be done !" 

" Dear papa, would you mind my leaving you 
if Herbert and nurse Benson are with you? I 
should not be absent long, and I should like" — 
and her voice faltered — " that one daughter 
should pay her this last tribute of affection." 

" You, my child ! it would be a great comfort 
to me ; but I did not know you had any idea of 
doing so, and are you fit for the trial ? you will 
be so lonely among strangers, no one to take 
care of you. I ought not to wish it," said her 
father. 

"If you can spare me, do not think of the 
rest. Mr. Heywood will be there, and he is very 
kind, and so good. I did not speak of it before, 
for fear of distressing you, and Mr. Walton will 
return with me; you will like to see him, I 
know," added Edith, gently. 

And charging Herbert, for her sake, to forget 
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himself and his own grief, and to take her place 
by his father, and consider him alone whilst she 
was away, she departed to be present in the 
last sad closing scene, but not in a spirit of 
gloom, for faith led her to look beyond the 
tomb, and she felt — 

'* Far better she should sleep awhile 
Within the churches shade, 
Nor wake, until new heaven, new earth. 
Meet for their new immortal birth. 
For their abiding place, be made. 
Than wander back to life, and lean 
On our frail love once more.** 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*^ How mildly on the wandering cloud. 
The sunset beam is cast ; 
*Tis like the memory left behind, 
When loy*d ones breathe their last.*^ 

Anontmous. 

Mr. Howard still remained very feeble, but he 
had returned to his usual habits, and things had 
fallen into their old course. Herbert was not to 
return to school till after the Midsummer holi- 
days, and his presence at home was an interest 
to his father, who assisted him in those parts of 
his studies which Edith was unable to superin- 
tend. Eleanor was, by tacit consent, seldom, if 
ever, mentioned in his presence, her unnatural 
and unfeeling conduct towards her poor mother 
having strengthened his feelings of dislike to 
her. He said, that " if her mother could forgive. 
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it was not for him to harbour any unchristian 
feeling," but that he could never hear of her 
without pain ; so Edith had not shown him the 
few letters she had received from her half-sister. 

One morning, after breakfast was over, and 
she had, with Herbert, read the Psalms and 
Lessons of the day to him in the library, having 
dismissed her brother to his lessons, she took a 
note out of her pocket, saying — 

"Dear papa, I have not troubled you with 
Eleanor's letters before, nor would I now, if I 
could avoid it ; but I cannot reply to this, which 
I have received this morning, without knowing 
your wishes on the subject. Shall I read it to 
you?" 

" Yes, my dear ; if it is necessary, I suppose 
you must," answered Mr. Howard, closing the 
book he had opened, and leaning back in his 
easy chair in a listening attitude. 

Edith read as follows : — 

" Dear Edith — I received the packages and 
trunk, and other luggage safely, and have had 
them all fumigated again, for fear of infection ; 
but not finding, amongst the rest of the things, 
any ornaments, as my marriage takes place 
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Thursday fortnight (it having already been post- 
poned a month), I must beg you to send, without 
delay, poor mamma's jewel case and trinkets, as 
there will be barely time to have them re-set, 
which many will require, their style being old- 
fashioned now. Several of the handsomest 
foreign shawls and scarfs I wish forwarded at 
the same time. I suppose it is useless to ask 
you to our wedding, where Lord Castleton and 
myself would be happy to see you. Hoping 
Mr. Howard and Herbert are getting quite well 
again, 

" I remain, yours sincerely, 

" Eleanor Merton." 

" I am sorry to distress you, papa," she con 
tinned ; " but I neither have the jewels in my 
keeping, nor, if I had, do I possess any right to 
dispose of your property; and poor mamma, 
when I refused to accept them myself, desired 
me to give them to you for Herbert; unless 
you wished to bestow them elsewhere, and, as 
you know, signed, at my request, the memoran- 
dum to that purport. As to the shawls she 
mentions, I gave the whole of her mistress's 

G5 
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wardrobe to Davis, as mamma particularly en- 
joined me to do, in reward for her faithful 
services during her illness." 

"And you have done perfectly right, my 
child, in obeying her expressed wishes. Eleanor's 
heartlessness and assurance are truly wonderful. 
I will answer her letter myself," replied Mr. 
Howard ; " and," added he, " I do not consider 
myself at liberty to part with what Herbert's 
poor mother left to him. I have fastened up the 
box and placed a paper in it, so that, under any 
circumstances, it will be seen to be his property, 
as especially bequeathed to him. In case of 
any thmg happening to me, dear Edith, remember 
that it is in my private bureau;" and, asking 
her for pen and paper, he sent the following 
brief reply to Eleanor's letter : — 

" Dear Miss Merton — ^You appear to have 
written to Edith under great error, as all per- 
sonal property belonging to your late dear 
mother comes to me as her husband. Her 
trinkets, &c., she bequeathed especially to her 
son, whose they now are ; and her entire ward- 
robe was, by her express directions, given to 
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the maid who so faithfully attended her to the 
last. Wishing you happiness for her dear sake, 
** I remain, yours sincerely, 

"William Howard. 
" Harrington Court." 

Thus ended this unpleasant affair, the young 
lady being advised that she had no power to 
claim the said articles. She was married at 
St. George's, and Lord and Lady Castleton's 
wedding-cards were received at Harrington Court 
the day six weeks on which Edith ha^ followed 
her mother to the grave. 

As the weather grew milder, and symptoms 
of spring appeared, Herbert was able to resume 
his out-door exercise and amusement, and the 
colour returned to his cheeks, and his spirits 
regained their buoyancy; but Edith sought in 
vain to flatter herself that her father's health 
was also improving. He did, at times, seem a 
little stronger, and, on the first Sunday in May, 
attended morning service at the village church, 
and remained with Edith to partake of the Holy 
Communion, for the first time in public since his 
illness. On his return home, he expressed him- 
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self as haying experienced great comfort and 
peace from his reception of the Sacrament ; but 
Edith feared the exertion had been too great, 
as he appeared unusually exhausted and feeble 
during the remainder of the day; and as she 
watched him apparently asleep in his easy chair, 
she resolved to make another and strenuous 
effort to persuade him to try the effect of change 
of air and scene — a proposition he had hitherto 
constantly opposed. Removing his hand from 
his eyes, which he had been shading from the 
light, Mr. Howard said — 

" Edith, my child, come and sit down on this 
stool by me, and tell me what has so absorbed 
your thoughts for the last half-hour, for you 
have not turned over a leaf of your book during 
that time." 

" I hoped you were asleep and resting, dear 
papa," she answered ; " but I will tell you what 
was the subject of my meditation — no unworthy 
one, I assure you — no other than your own dear 
self." . 

" Well, dearest," said her father, stroking her 
soft dark hair and twisting the ringlets in his 
fingers ; " and what about me ? You think a 
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great deal too much of me already and not half 
enough of yourself; you are not the rosy lassie 
you were — too pale and thin." 

" Indeed, papa, I am quite well ; but I want 
to see you better and stronger; and Mr. Hey- 
wood and every one says that change of air 
would do more for you than anything else. Will 
you not try ? and," added she, archly, " perhaps it 
would bring back my roses, and youth and beauty 
also." 

" If I thought that, I would go for your sake, 
my darling. I will ask the doctor ; but, for my 
own, I do not wish to move again. I have had 
enough of foreign countries and absence from my 
home, and should like to spend my little span of 
life here and die at home, if it be God's will; — 
nay," continued he, " do not look sad, my child ; 
it will be all as He sees best. I do not think I 
shall be spared long to you and Herbert ; but, if 
not, the Father of the fatherless will take care of 
my orphan children, and I can now trust them 
to His love in peace and confidence." 

Edith's tears would flow silently for some 
minutes, but she quickly controlled her feelings, 
knowing how much all agitation was to be 
guarded against, and said, cheerfully — 
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" I have great faith in sea-air for you, papa ; 
and Mr. Heywood must help me to get my 
way." 

The next morning having, as usual, read to 
him his letters after the Psalms and Lessons for 
the day, she left him with his book and went to 
the housekeeper's room to give her usual orders, 
but had not been there many minutes when Her- 
bert burst into the room, exclaiming — 

" Papa is in a fit. I went to show him my 
Latin exercise, and he had a letter in his hand 
and his head resting on the table." 

Edith flew to the library, having first desired 
Mr. Heywood to be sent for immediately, who, 
being on his way to the house, was on the spot 
in a few minutes. There was no contraction of 
the features, as in a seizure, the countenance 
was placid and peaceful, there was nothing to 
be done, the spirit had fled, the disease of the 
heart had severed the chord of life in a moment. 

The letter, when removed from the death- 
grasp, Mr. Heywood gave to Edith, asking if 
there was anything in its contents to account 
for the sad event. 

" I don't know," she replied, " how he had 
this. I see it is not one of those I read to him 
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this morning, it is something about some bank 
he has money in ; but I cannot read it now," as 
her blinding tears fell fast, and her utterance 
was choked by sobs ; but, recovering herself, at 
length she exclaimed — " Where is poor, dear 
Herbert ? I must not give way so selfishly and 
forget him." 

" He shall come to you ; but do lie down on 
the sofa," entreated Mr. Heywood ; and the old 
housekeeper also begged Miss Edith to mind 
herself a little, if only for the sake of Master 
Herbert, for if she was ill, what would he do 
alone ? 

" Mr. Heywood," presently asked Edith, " do 
you think there is any risk of infection now? 
You know that wing of the house has been 
repaired and painted, and all the bedding got 
rid of. You wonder why I ask, but I feel too 
weak and helpless to be alone. I hope it is not 
wicked. I do not mean to be so, but I feel as 
if I could not think," and she pressed her hand 
to her forehead. 

" No, my dear young friend," replied Mr. 
Walton, who at this moment entered the room, 
" * the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak,' 
and you are worn out with so many months of 
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anxiety. I know you do not distrust the * Friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother.' He knows 
all you feel, for * He is touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities ;' and, what is your opinion," 
continued he, turning to Mr. Heywood, " on the 
subject of Miss Howard's inquiry ? " 

" I do not consider that result would be in- 
curred by any one coming here," replied the 
doctor, " if that be Miss Howard's meaning." 

** Thank you, Mr. Heywood," said Edith. 
" Then, if there is no danger to her pupils, I 
shall write and ask Mrs. Sinclair to come to me. 
I want a friend to advise, and also to think and 
act for me, and such an one will she be." 

Both the gentlemen expressed their satisfac- 
tion that Edith would have a person so emi- 
nently fitted to afford her comfort and assistance; 
" and," added Mr. Heywood, " I am returning 
to Compton direct, and will take your letter and 
send it by the first train. There is one that 
leaves in the course of an hour. I will take care 
to be in time ; but, as your friend cannot be here 
before to-morrow, and I do not like you to be 
alone till then, will you allow Mrs. Heywood 
(she is no stranger to you), to be your com- 
panion till Mrs. Sinclair arrives ? " 
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The offer was accepted in the same kind spirit 
in which it was made, Edith feeling that she was 
hardly fit to be alone. Mr. Walton took pos- 
session of the letter which Edith had left unread 
and placed in his hands, and, on learning its dire 
purport, sent to desire the family solicitor's im- 
mediate attendance at Harrington Court, where 
he determined to remain till some one arrived to 
take care of the orphans. The summons was soon 
obeyed, and, after a few comments on the sad 
event of the morning, Mr. Walton laid before the 
man of business the paper which had been found 
in Mr. Howard's hand at the time of his death. 
How he had become possessed of it had, on in- 
quiry, been discovered. The postman had for- 
gotten to deliver the letter, it not having been 
put in the bag, and had returned on his way 
back from his usual round to bring it. The 
servant, it now appeared, carried it to the library, 
expecting to find his young mistress still there, 
and his master, seeing the letter in his hand, 
asked to have it on hearing it, was addressed to 
himself. The shock of the intelligence it con- 
tained had, doubtless, produced the melancholy 
result. 

" This is a bad business, indeed," said Mr. 
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Johnson. " I was very sorry when Mr. Howard 
told me he had become a director of the bank, 
as I dislike all such responsibility ; it was con- 
sidered, however, as firm as a rock at that time, 
and now it has only failed through the knavery 
of a most unprincipled vUlain, who, it seems, 
has been forging and making away with the 
money systematicaUy for years. The morning 
papers are full of it." 

" And how far is my poor friend's property 
liable?" inquired Mr. Walton. 

" To the uttermost farthing, I grieve to say," 
replied Mr. Johnson, "for poor Mr. Howard 
was the last in the entail, and so this fine old 
place, which has been in the Howard family for 
I don't know how many generations, must come 
to the hammer— furniture and all, and, from the 
postscript, you see that a person is deputed to 
take possession immediately, and, in all pro- 
bability, will be here to-day." 

"This must be kept from Miss Howard at 
present, at least till her friend arrives," rejoined 
Mr. Walton, "and then the two sorrows will 
help to neutralize each other, perhaps. But," 
continued he, "I hope she is provided for by 
settlements." 
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" No, indeed,'' replied the solicitor, " I regret 
to say the orphans will be left penniless, for the 
late Mr. Howard having married a widow, who 
had none to make, and having an unfortunate 
prejudice against settlements, made none him- 
self, fancying they rendered children inde- 
pendent of their parents. His son would, but 
for this sad business, have inherited a fine and un- 
encumbered estate, and he had left, by will, a 
considerable portion to his daughter, a part of 
which was invested in this very bank." 

"And is the will, then, made void by this 
affair ?" asked Mr. Walton. 

" It is but waste paper, alas !" answered Mr. 
Johnson, " for a man can leave nothing when he 
has nothing, and the bank having failed in his 
lifetime, all his property of every sort becomes 
liable ; had it occurred after his death it might, 
and probably would, have been a very different 
case. I think I had better remain to receive the 
person sent here, and shall be able to so arrange 
that Miss Howard need not be troubled about 
it, or apprised of his presence." 

Whilst they were still speaking, a gentleman 
arrived on the part of the bank company, and 
expressing much regret at the mournful result of 
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the communication, agreed to do anything that 
would save the feelings of the family at such a time, 
consistent with his own responsibility ; and Mr. 
Walton and Mr. Johnson signed a guarantee that 
nothing should be removed from the house, so as to 
postpone the sealing of the closets and taking the 
inventory of the furniture till after the funeral. 
We will pass over that sad week. In Mrs. 
Sinclair Edith fcrund, as she had expected, a 
friend who could sympathize in her affliction; 
point out to her the only source of true com- 
fort ; take all passing daily cares from her, and 
thus, as she had herself expressed it, both think 
and act for her. She also led Herbert to realize 
that his poor sister was in as much, nay, more, 
sorrow than himself, having anxieties for him to 
add to her other burdens, and that, instead of 
increasing them by his passionate grief, he should 
endeavour to soothe and comfort her who had 
already done so much for him, in joy and 
sadness, in sickness and in health. The appeal 
was not made in vain, for he possessed a very 
affectionate disposition, and once roused to right 
feelings and to the knowledge that he could be 
of use to Edith, he responded faithfully to Mrs. 
Sinclair's wishes. Her friends were earnest in 
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their endeavours to dissuade Edith from follow- 
ing the funeral in her present state of health; 
but, thanking them for their kind motive, she 
said — 

" You must not think me obstinate or wilful, 
but knowing how strong his feeling was about 
poor mamma, I should never be happy if Her- 
bert and I neglected the last mark of affection 
and reverence which we can ever pay him." So 
her wishes were no longer opposed. 

On the evening of that day, Mr. Walton 
gently broke the tidings of their ruin to the 
orphans in Mrs. Sinclair's presence. Herbert's 
grief at the prospect of leaving his beautiful 
home and all his favourites was very bitter, but 
he did not look beyond, and see the poverty 
that was in store. Edith outwardly bore the 
intelligence with calmness, but her soul was 
racked ; she gave not a thought to her share in 
the blow, it was for Herbert only that she 
mourned; how was she now to fulfil her vow, 
and secure his happiness and comfort? She 
appeared, at first, stunned by the shock, but, 
presently rousing herself, begged of Mr. Walton 
to tell her everything, adding — 

^^ I can already see the mercy and love that 
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removed our dear father from all this misery ; 
we are young and strong, but, in his enfeebled 
state, how could he have borne privation and 
want? and how could I have witnessed it? 
Thank God, I am spared that grief, which 
would have been the heaviest of all." 

It was agreed, between the men of business, 
that any cash, now in Edith's possession for 
current expenses, should be retained by her, 
besides any personal property that was her's by 
gift. After some consultation, Herbert's legacy 
of his mother's trinkets was also placed on the 
same category, and, these few articles being 
packed up, Edith prepared to bid adieu to her 
ancestral home for ever, and to return with 
Mrs. Sinclair to Nepton, where she was to re- 
main till she could arrange some plan for her 
future life. Mr. Walton, whose stay had been 
already prolonged much beyond its original 
limit, was now leaving the neighbourhood, and 
offered to take Herbert home with him, and 
place him with his nephews, as a day-boarder, 
at a clergyman's in the next parish to that in 
which he resided, till Edith had made up her 
mind what course to pursue with him. 

The brother and sister were sorry to part so 
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soon, but the advantage was not to be refused, 
and Edith gratefully accepted Mr. Walton's 
kindness, feeling sure that he would be safe 
under his care. She had the satisfaction of 
leaving no debts behind her, for Mr. Howard had, 
in the week preceding his death, perhaps with 
some presentiment of his approaching end, with 
her assistance, arranged his little matters of 
business, and paid all his bills ; the household 
had also very lately received their wages, and 
when Edith offered to discharge the small 
balance still due to each, they one and all 
refused to diminish their dear young mistress's 
slender resources — expressing much regret that 
they could afford her no greater proof of grati- 
tude and attachment. 

The last day came, and with it sad partings 
from many kind, though humble friends, for 
Edith was much beloved in the village, and not 
a few were the little tokens of affection she re- 
ceived at their hands. She had also met with 
kindness in the neighbourhood, from many of 
her father's friends and acquaintances ; several 
had invited her to their houses whilst ar- 
ranging her future course. She had been 
permitted to make a selection of some of 
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Mr. Howard's books in addition to her own 
library, which she felt would be the most 
yaluale possession she could retain. One only 
request she made, to keep the euphorbia, it was 
readily granted, and she consigned it, by Mr. 
Walton, to Laura's care, as her father had a 
hot-house to preserve it safely in. Edith felt 
almost ashamed of this weakness, but had not 
resolution to deny herself this treasured plant, 
nor could she bear to think of its being pur- 
chased by some nurseryman to furnish bouquets 
to, and be worn by, all who chose to buy them. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"And there, in humility, he thought, he resolved, and 
promptly acted." — Tupper, 

Sadder far was poor Edith's arrival at her old 
school home than her departure from it. Her 
fears or light sorrows were then but in antici- 
pation, but now grief and misery had indeed 
truly come upon her. Yet no! misery we may 
not say, for that can never be whilst the soul 
can stay upon its God — and desolate as she could 
but feel, she was conscious that she had yet 
causes of thankfulness in the two friends who had 
been so kind, and in the one brother still left to 
her— for an inward presentiment had taken such 
hold on her, that she doubted not what intelli 
gence the next mail would bring her from India, 
and thought of that distant loved one as in the 
family group, already gone to the better land 
VOL. I. H 
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Her kind friend, Mrs. Sinclair, begged her not to 
think at present of any plans for the future, 
assuring her she was heartily and sincerely 
welcome till Christmas, when she herself retired 
from the school. Edith gratefully accepted the 
proffered hospitality, and promised to take the 
rest now so necessary to her health after the 
long period of anxiety she had undergone. She 
had, however, already determined on the course 
to be pursued. She must earn not only food 
and clothing for herself and Herbert, but, above 
all, the means of giving him an education fitted 
for a gentleman's son, which would enable him 
hereafter to take his place as a useful mem- 
ber of society, and also to pursue some profession 
by which to support himself, and make his way 
in life. 

But one path lay before her, she would be- 
come a governess ; she had received and profited 
by an excellent education, and having since her 
residence at home kept up her studies, felt 
competent to give instruction in all the branches 
of a sound English education ; she was also a 
good linguist, and her musical and vocal powers 
were such that it had been deemed, during 
her last year at school, useless to give her a 
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master, she being equal to any that could there 
be procured for her. Had sbe been ten years 
older, Edith would have proposed to board with 
Mrs. Sinclair at Brighton, which place had 
been fixed on for her future residence, and to 
have given music and singing lessons; but at 
nineteen, it was impossible for a young girl to 
walk ?Lbout alone, and to go unprotected amongst 
the cold, cruel world. Through her friend's 
recommendation she hoped to obtain a situation 
which would enable her to provide for her 
brother; her many accomplishments would 
ensure a high salary, and during her stay at 
Marsden House, she trusted to gain experience 
in the best methods of teaching. 

About a fortnight after arriving there, Edith 
was sitting with her work by the window 
of Mrs. Sinclair's private room, but her usually 
busy fingers were still, and she appeared to be 
gazing earnestly at some object in the pretty 
flower garden. 

** What has suddenly arrested your work and 
attracted your observation, dear Edith ?" asked 
her kind friend, who, having finished the letter 
she had been writing, now placed a chair beside 
her. 

H 2 
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The young girl started slightly, and then re- 
plied — " My thoughts were not with my eyes, 
dear Mrs. Sinclair, but far away, and amongst 
the past and future, a long range, you will say," 
she added, with a sad smile. 

" And may I share them, dearest?" asked she, 
kindly, after a moment's pause, taking one of 
Edith's hands in hers. 

" Oh, I have been longing to talk to you all 
the morning, and envied your correspondent 
the long chat you were having with her," said 
Edith. " I want you to allow me to try and 
make myself useful with the girls. I must 
become a governess, for there is no other way 
by which T can keep my vow to promote dearest 
Herbert's welfare and happiness." 

She paused, as if wishing Mrs. Sinclair to 
express her opinion, who rejoined — " I supposed 
you would resolve on this course, my dear girl, 
and I am glad of it, as I hope to be able to 
assist you, and feel assured you are peculiarly 
well fitted for such a place." 

" If I am so, in any measure, it is you I must 
thank for this advantage, my kind friend ; but," 
continued Edith, *' I should like to gain some 
insight and experience in practical teaching, if 
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you and Miss Lovell will allow me to help in 
some department in the school during my stay 
here/' 

"When the school meets, after the mid- 
summer holidays, you shall do so, dear Edith ; 
hut till then, you must rest your mind and gain 
strength for your future needs," was the re- 
joinder. 

" What salary do you think I may expect ? " 
asked Edith. 

"You are young," replied her friend, "hut 
that is more than counterbalanced by your 
knowledge of music, singing, and languages; 
for, of course, parents, in engaging a governess, 
will determine the compensation according to 
the case, whether they can dispense with the 
masters or not. Certainly, your pupils would 
have no occasion for any, and as this will 
necessarily increase your labour, so it should 
your salary. I should, therefore, be unwilling 
to accept any offer for you under jBlOO a- 
year." 

Edith remained silent for some minutes, and 
then said — " That would pay for Herbert's 
schooling and all his common expenses, I hope. 
But little as my dress need cost, I see no means 
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or provision for it or travelling expenses, and I 
must make one condition in any engagement' I 
undertake." 

" What is that?" asked her friend. 

" Three weeks at midsammer, and the same 
at Christmas, to spend M^ith Herbert by the sea- 
side, for his health is not strong, and a change 
will be good for him ; and thus, if you will take 
us as boarders, dear Mrs. Sinclair, I shall enjoy 
the pleasure and advantage of your society, and 
be able to tell you of any trouble or difficulty 
I may experience, and reap the benefit of your 
advice." 

" Most gladly, dearest, shall I claim the pro- 
mise, but I shall only receive you and your 
brother as guests ; remember, this is a privilege 
I may claim as your mother's earliest and dearest 
friend. I will have no refusal," she added, as 
Edith was about to reply. 

" I am sure I am willing to accept it as a 
child from one who has been a mother to me," 
answered she, gratefully. 

" Do you intend Herbert to return to his 
former school ? " asked Mrs. Sinclair. " Surely a 
less expensive one might be found equally 
good," 
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"Oh, no, poor dear papa did not wish it. 
From all we heard from Herbert, it was evident 
religion was treated as a matter of very minor 
concern. There may be many schools more 
reasonable, and, perhaps, as good as the one at 
which dear papa had resolved to place Herbert ; 
but if I can manage it, T should prefer sending 
him to Chodolmley House; there would be a 
comfort and great pleasure to me in fulfilling his 
intentions, especially if, as some like to believe, 
our departed loved ones can look down on us 
from a brighter sphere." 

"Whether it be so or not," answered Mrs. 
Sinclair, "we know our Heavenly Father will 
view our obedience to a parent's will with ap- 
proving eye. But what are the terms at that 
school?" 

" Seventy pounds a-year up to twelve years old, 
and eighty afterwards, including all expenses, 
excepting clothing ; it is situated in a fine healthy 
part of Tunbridge Wells, and is conducted on 
the highest principles. Dr. Charlton's two sons, 
both clergymen, are second and third masters, 
and whilst the boys enjoy every proper freedom, 
they are always under some kind but watchful eye, 
and religion is inculcated in a manner to render 
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it attractive and not repulsive, as is too often the 
case. I have also understood that there is kind 
female care and attention given to the health 
and comfort of the inmates." 

^* These important considerations do indeed 
approve and justify your choice, my dear Edith,'* 
rejoined her friend. " I suppose you would like 
to send him there after Christmas, if possible ; 
and should you not as soon find a situation to 
suit your views, there need be no difficulty about 
the necessary funds, as you will not mind bor- 
rowing it of me, dearest, I hope." 

" No, indeed, if it were necessary ; but I hope 
I shall be able to meet the expense with the 
fund I possess now of jB35, and for the rest, 
I will trust means will be provided. My ward- 
robe will not require replenishing for three 
years, at least." 

" Have you ever heard from Lady Castleton 
since you left Harrington ?" asked Mrs. Sinclair; 
" for she is well able, and ought to assist her 
brother." 

" I have not written to her since our loss," 
replied Edith ; " her conduct was so heartless at 
the death of her own parent, that I could not 
expect any sympathy from her for mine ; and, 
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indeed, her last communication with my dear 
father was so unfeeling and disrespectful, that 
I shrank from what I deemed an unnecessary 
and painful task ; she cannot be ignorant of our 
misfortunes, for the whole has been in the public 
papers." 

•* This is all very true, dearest," rejoined Mrs. 
Sinclair, " but Herbert stands in the same rela- 
tion to both of you, and this must not be for- 
gotten. He has, therefore, an equal claim on 
her help, and as she must, with her ample means, 
be responsible to God for the manner in which 
she fulfils or neglects this duty, so the oppor- 
tunity should, at least, be laid before her, in 
order that she may use it or not, as she may 
choose. You, at least, will then have nothing 
to answer for on her account." 

" I have no doubt you are right, dear Mrs. Sin- 
clair, and I will write to Eleanor by to-day's 
post ; it will be repugnant to my natural feel- 
ings and inclination, but, perhaps, that is one 
reason why I ought to do so, for, on considera- 
tion, I think there has been a little pride in my 
silence, not choosing to put myself, or Herbert, 
in the position of being under any obligation to 
one whom, though I cannot love, I ought not to 

H5 
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regard with any unchristian feeling ; and pride 
is wrong in all, but particularly unsuitable in 
one who must earn her own bread, like myself." 

" Yes, my dear girl, pride is most insidious, 
and it is well, when, by strict examination of 
our own hearts, we can discover the intruder, 
and in a strength not our own, expel him. And 
now," added Mrs. Sinclair, " I advise you to ac- 
complish your unpleasant task before luncheon, 
as it will then be off your mind, and remember 
that you have promised to accompany us in our 
afternoon excursion." 

Edith acquiesced, and opening her writing- 
desk, wasted several sheets before she could 
express all that was necessary, as she wished; 
and when her letter was at last completed, she 
begged Mrs. Sinclair to tell her, truly, if she 
approved its purport and tone. " I have tried 
to be courteous and kind." 

"And you have succeeded," replied her friend, 
returning the letter, " and Lady Castleton must 
now take her own course. I confess I have no 
sanguine expectations of the result." 

Three weeks after this conversation, three 
letters were placed in Edith's hand, whilst 
at the breakfast table; all were foreign, two 
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Indian. One she placed in her pocket immedi- 
ately ; it had a black seal, and she felt its con- 
tents must be read in her own room, where, 
alone with her God, she could best find relief in 
tears, and seek for comfort in prayer. The other 
Indian letter was from Colonel Horton, Herbert's 
uncle, on his mother's side. He wrote less warmly 
than on the occasion of his poor sister's death, 
deplored the sad reverse of fortune, and re- 
gretted that, having a large family, whose ex- 
penses yearly increased, he could render no 
present assistance towards his nephew's educa- 
tion ; but he added, " if he can, when old 
enough, be placed at some good military college, 
I have no doubt that I may be able to obtain 
a cadetship for him." Edith folded up the 
epistle, hoping never to have the trial of parting 
with her last near and dear one, to the distant 
shores of India. She now opened and perused 
her half-sister's answer to her letter, for such it 
proved to be, the contents of which were as 
follows : — 

" Dear Edith — ^I regret the sad position in 
which the late Mr. Howard's imprudent specu- 
lations have placed your brother and yourself, 
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but I am in no ways responsible for it, and ray 
fortune really does not more than suffice for the 
necessary expenses of our establishments; in- 
deed, Lord Castleton's extravagance is so great, 
that I am often denied many things I have a 
right to expect, in my rank and station. We 
are staying for a few weeks in Germany, but on 
our return, should you be passing through Lon- 
don at any time, and like to call, I shall be 
happy to see you. 

" Yours truly, 

" Eleanor Castleton. 

" Baden-Baden, May «8th." 

Breakfast over, Edith, after giving these let- 
ters to Mrs. Sinclair, saying, " I am not disap- 
pointed, for I expected nothing from either 
party," retired to her own little room. 

Here she was found by Mrs. Sincla,ir, who 
went to seek her, two hours later, tearful, but 
calm and composed. 

" I feared you had sad news, dearest," said 
her friend, sitting down by her side, " but I 
thought it better and kinder to leave you alone 
— yet not alone — ^for a while. Doubtless there 
are some drops of mercy in the cup of sorrow. 
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some alleviation over which to rejoice veith a 
thankful heart." 

*' Yes, indeed; every cloud has its silver lining, 
if only we can look for it on the right side ; and 
the friend who has written gives such a happy 
account of dear Frank's peaceful, holy * passing 
away' from this worid, and all its sorrows and 
trials, that it were not love to wish him back. 
It is but another link fixed in heaven to draw 
me thitherward. And part of the letter was 
written by himself, a few days before he was 
called hence, and breathes such humble, earnest, 
living faith in his Saviour, and such love and 
tenderness to us all ! How mercifully was it 
ordained, to remove him from earth before he 
could be grieved by the intelligence of our sor- 
rows and trials! He writes so affectionately, 
and has left all his little valuables to me. How 
much shall I treasure any mementoes of him — 
his watch and favourite books." 

In all this, Mrs. Sinclair silently remarked 
that Edith never spoke of death, and it was but 
in the light of a " passing away," a translation 
of her loved one to a holier, happier state of 
being, that she thought of the event that had 
taken from her her last near relative, save one. 
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He had made Edith heir to what little property- 
he possessed, which was merely the saviogs of 
the last few years, and amounted to ^500. 
This, Mr. Walton, at her request, took charge 
of, and placed in a safe investment for her, 
yielding twenty-five pounds per annum. 

After midsummer, Edith assisted genferally in 
the school, and soon became a favourite with 
the pupils, by her gentleness and patience. 

A few days before they broke up for the 
Christmas holidays. Miss Lovell expressed her 
high approbation of the young teacher's conduct 
for the half year, adding^— 

** I am about to make a request. Miss Howard. 
You are aware that Miss Preston leaves this 
Christmas, and the only lady whom I like suf- 
ficiently well to engage in her stead, is unable 
to come to me till next July ; will you do me 
the favour to take her place till then? The 
girls are all fond of you, and you would really 
relieve me of an anxiety, by acquiescing in this 
arrangement, always supposing you have not 
already made any other engagement." 

"I shall be most happy to undertake the 
office. Miss Lovell, and am very glad that I am 
still free, and have it in my power to be of any 
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use to you, for I have much kindness to thank 
you for." 

" It will certainly be a great accommodation 
to me. Miss Howard, and I hope no injury to 
yourself, for as your youth can be your only 
hindrance in obtaining such a situation as you 
desire, having been a year at Marsden House, 
in the capacity of teacher, will be no bad re- 
commendation, I trust, and will prove that you 
have had some experience, and that, I hope, in 
a school where the best methods of instruction 
are employed, and the highest principles incul- 
cated. I may be perftiitted to say thus much," 
continued Miss Lovell, **for this establishment 
has risen to its present high reputation under 
dear Mrs. Sinclair's judicious care, and it will 
now be my endeavour to sustain the good name 
she has obtained for it." 

In the end of January, Edith accepted Mr. 
Walton's kind offer of taking Herbert to his 
future school. She would have much liked to 
have placed him under Dr. Charlton's care her- 
self, that she might have seen his new home, 
and those with whom he would now, in all pro- 
bability, pass the remainder of his youthful 
days, and when absent from him she might the 
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more easily have pictured him to herself ; but 
she knew well that female protection or cha- 
peronage too often exposes a boy to much ridi- 
cule and unpleasant remark from his school- 
fellows. As an orphan, Herbert would have 
enough to battle with in life, without her placing 
any additional thorns in his path. Under these 
considerations, Edith practised self-denial, and 
contented herself with writing to Dr. Charlton, 
and begging him to act towards this orphan 
charge as he would wish his own children to be 
dealt with, were they similarly deprived of a 
parent's protection and love. She received a 
most kind and satisfactory reply to her letter, 
from the worthy doctor, inclosing a few lines 
from Herbert, who expressed himself delighted 
with everything and everybody, and intended to 
work hard, and get on famously with all his 
studies. 

How much of happiness or misery, in ^ man's 
after life, and it ends not here, depends on the 
school, the master, and the companions where 
his lot is cast. Yet how little serious thought 
is given to this all-important subject, by parents 
in general, even by those who manifest real 
affection towards their children, and who are 
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willing to make retrenchment, and deny them- 
selves many comforts and pleasures, to meet the 
expenses of a first-rate education for them, at a 
large, or public school. A boy is too often pro- 
nounced to be beyond home management at the 
age of eight, having been allowed to run wild, 
or at least having been under no proper control 
during the greater part of the day, when no 
longer engaged with the daily tutor. From 
the want of the kindly, gentle, but firm exer- 
cise of parental authority, at this early age, 
the boy is already the terror of the occupants of 
the nursery, the plague of the household, and is 
voted unbearable; the sentence of expulsion 
from home, and all its safety fences, from the 
watchful care and love of a parent's eye, is 
passed, and the young hopeful is sent off to 
school, and launched into the world — for such to 
him is the large school — ^with all its temptations 
and snares, amongst companions of every shade 
of character, without an anchor to hold him fast 
amongst the many shoals and quicksands through 
which he has to steer his course and weather 
the storm. For at this tender age, what fixed 
principles of right or wrong can be expected of 
him, if, indeed, the only safe and high ones have 
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been inculcated at all? All that has been hitherto 
held as most sacred by him, is turaed into ridi- 
cule by the careless amongst his companions, 
and of such will be the majority. In his sleep- 
ing-room, he will, alas! too often find himself 
the only one kneeling to say his prayers, and, 
too young to dare to be singular, and too timid 
to withstand the remarks which he has thereby 
brought on himself, he quickly, being at Rome, 
does as they do at Rome, and the prayers, first 
intended to be transferred to bed, are soon un- 
said at all, or, at best, unfrequently. 

The father has selected Eton, Harrow, Rugby, 
perhaps some celebrated private school, either 
because he was there himself, or some neigh- 
bouring gentleman, or friend's sons are there, 
without taking into consideration the disposition 
and apparent bent of his child's character, never 
reflecting that even in two brothers what may 
suit the one, may be of irreparable injury to the 
other. As the skilful physician will recommend 
to one patient the bracing mountain breezes, 
and to another, to whom they would be death, 
the southern climes of Italy or of France, so 
should discriminating judgment be shown in 
selecting the mental and moral atmosphere best 
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suited to the temperament, physical and inteU 
lectual, of the individual to be there placed, and 
on which rightful decision may depend the 
future character and tenor of his life for good 
or for evil, in making him a blessing or a curse 
to himself and those around hini. An influence 
which will extend to generations long after he 
has himself been laid and forgotten in the grave. 
The firmly rooted oak can stand, unmoved and 
unhurt, the blasts of a thousand storms, whilst 
many another fair forest tree loses first one and 
then another limb, and at last, shaken by each 
succeeding gale, is uprooted by the tempest, and 
laid even with the ground. And is it not so with 
the human race? whilst one man with strong 
mind and determined will can, by aid of high, 
holy, and fixed principles, pass comparatively 
unscathed through the seductions and allure- 
ments so fatal to others, the man of kind and 
generous nature, but of weaker mental powers, 
easily swayed by the opinions of others, will 
follow a multitude to do evil. And if this be, 
as doubtless it is, undeniably true of persons of 
mature age, how much more so of the young and 
inexperieijced ; does it not therefore behove all 
parents and guardians, as far as lies in their 
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power, to implant soiuid religious principles of 
action, and to give them time to work, and take 
at least some root, before they send their boys 
into the midst of the many temptations and 
dangers which the lesser world of school opens 
to them ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Is there a time when moments flow 

More lovelily than all beside, 

It is of all the times below, 

A Sabbath eve at summer tide." 

Anonymous. 

Edith pursued her course as teacher at Marsden 
House, whilst Mrs. Sinclair exerted herself to 
procure her an eligible situation. Several offered 
which promised comfort, but situated as Edith 
was, for another's sake dearer to her than her- 
self, she must prefer a high salary to the pros- 
pect of a pleasant home without it. Her youth 
and appearance were also not in her favour as a 
governess, though she had flattered herself that 
by fastening back her luxuriant tresses in simple 
bands, she had added some years to her looks. 
Soon after midsummer, a negociation was en- 
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tered into with a Mrs. Harcourt, who desired a 
personal interview in London, adding, that if 
that should prove satisfactory, she was sure Miss 
Howard and herself would not disagree on terms. 
The day came, and Edith remonstrated with 
herself on her foolish, nervous dread of the anti- 
cipated inspection and examination she might 
have to go through. Like those things in this 
world which we fear most, the interview proved 
by no means dreadful or unpleasant. Mrs. Har- 
court received her with polished courtesy, yet 
not kindness; she was still young, with great 
claims to beauty. Her dress and manner all 
bespoke the fashionable woman of the world, 
and Edith's appearance and bearing at once 
satisfied her that in her, her daughters would at 
least have a lady for their governess, and this 
was the point on which she was most anxious, 
and for which she would trust no eyes but her 
own. 

A very few minutes' conversation decided Mrs. 
Harcourt to engage Edith if she was agreeable 
to the arrangement. In answer to some in- 
quiries respecting her future pupils, that lady 
replied — 

" The ages of the three whom I wish to place 
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under your care, are nine, ten, and twelve. 
Janet, the eldest, is decidedly dull and backward, 
and too cold-hearted to be interesting, to me, I 
confess ; Annie, the next, is such a contrast to 
her, you would hardly believe them sisters, full 
of soul, impulse, and generous affection, and so 
clever ; such a charming child, that it really is 
impossible to help spoiling her a little," con- 
tinued the mother, feeling intuitively that the 
evident favouritism demanded some excuse to a 
stranger. 

" And your third little girl ?" rejoined Edith, 
in a tone of inquiry, to which Mrs. Harcourt 
quickly replied — 

"Oh, poor Alice, she was always rather a 
strange child, sometimes cold as stone, and 
sometimes passionate, sadly jealous ; and now, 
since her misfortune, she is so melancholy, and 
makes herself and everybody uncomfortable 
about her ; my nerves will not bear it, I am 
obliged to keep out of her way." 

Edith became uncomfortable, and apprehen- 
sive that she was to perform the part of keeper 
to this youngest pupil, and resolved to know the 
real state of the case before she finally pledged 
herself to enter the family ; she therefore quietly 
asked— 
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" Pray, madam, has your daughter met with 
auy accident lately, or to what, may I inquire, 
do you allude ?" 

" Oh ! do you not know ? I supposed you 
were aware of her affliction, and it is on that 
account that we offer so liberal a salary, ^100. 
After a severe illness last autumn, she became 
totally blind, poor child, and the oculists give 
little or no hope of her ever regaining her sight. 
This, of course, will increase the labours of the 
governess, as all instruction must be oral, or 
carried on in a peculiar system.'* 

" This part of my duties being quite un- 
xpected, I must request time to consult my 
friends," replied Edith, " and if it meets your 
views, madam, I will give a final answer by to- 
morrow's post." 

To this reasonable proposal Mrs. Harcourt 
could make no objection, though it was very 
evident that she had hoped and intended to have 
settled the point on the spot, for having been 
much plagued with constant changes in her 
school-room department, she was very desirous 
not to lose a person who appeared to her in 
every way peculiarly fitted for the post. 

Edith, on her return to Mrs. Sinclair's, en- 
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deavoured to analyse her own feelings, and thus 
expressed some of them to her friend. 

" I certainly am not prepossessed in favour of 
Mrs. Harcoart ; she at least appears to he only 
a heartless woman of the world. The manner in 
which she spoke of her afflicted child wa& almost 
repulsive, but yet, if I could feel any confident 
hope of being able to comfort and properly in- 
struct the poor little girl, the mother's unnatural 
want of affection would furnish me with a strong 
motive for accepting the situation. But what 
do you counsel me to do, dear Mrs. Sinclair?" 

" I believe you to be competent to undertake 
all the duties of the position in reliance on 
Divine aid, without which we can none of us 
hope to perform aright our task in life," replied 
her friend ; " and the salary being such as you 
are seeking for, it appears to me to be marked 
out as your path of duty. I need not tell you, 
my dear Edith, that you will find thorns in your 
way ; you know full well that — 

** *' Christian life's no bank of roses, 
Where we idly sit and sing 
TiU the gathering evening closes- 
Christian life's an earnest thing.' " 

" How glad I now am," rejoined Edith, *' that 
VOL. I. I 
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in my days of leisure I visited blind Lucy, and 
learnt how to read the books printed for the 
blind. I little thought how important and use- 
ful to me would one day become the occupation 
I then pursued for mere amusement in my idle 
hours." 

" Not idle hours, certainly, my dear girl, for 
had they been spent as such the result would 
have been far otherwise; instead of being 
peculiarly fitted for this situation you would 
then have been unable to undertake it." 

So Edith wrote to accept the office of 
governess to the three Miss Harcourts, and 
arrived at Langley Park on a lovely summer's 
evening in the end of July. The drive from 
the station, after a hot and dusty railway journey 
of several hours, was very refreshing. The 
road lay through one of the prettiest parts of 
Hampshire, and as they entered the picturesque 
village of Langley, the labourers were busy in 
their gardens, and the children playing at the 
cottage doors enjoying the cool of the evening, 
and the women with their babies in their arms. 
An air of comfort and tidiness pervaded the 
village street through which the carriage passed, 
and Edith, who was particularly alive to the 
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beauties of nature, felt — as who does not, more 
or less? — the influence of the scenery and bright 
evening hues, and thanked God that her lot was 
cast amongst so much that was cheering and 
beautiful. 

The richly-wooded Park, with its glades and 
undulations, also attracted her admiration, but 
recalled to her mind the home which had once 
been hers. Whilst still carried back to the past, 
the fly drew up at the entrance of the noble 
mansion, and the driver brought her wandering 
thoughts back to the realities of the present by 
asking if he should ring the bell. The summons 
was tardily answered by a footman, whose 
manner and countenance plainly expressed that 
he was aware of the rank and position of the 
new comer, and desiring the flyman to place the 
luggage in the porch, saying " he would get it 
carried up-stairs somehow," he rang a call bell. 

A maid-servant appeared, whom he desired 
to show the new governess to the school-room, 
and passing into another wing of the house, 
and along a corridor, she opened the door of 
a spacious and lofty room with large windows 
looking out on to the Park. These observations 
Edith made at a later period ; for, at her first 

I 2 
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introduction into the scene of her future labours, 
the only impression was astonishment (schoolgirl 
as she herself had so lately been) at the disor- 
dered state of the apartment ; the middle of the 
room appeared barricaded with furniture heaped 
one piece on another, books strewed the floor, a 
mimic battle appeared to have taken place, and 
Janet, the eldest girl, unaware of the entrance 
of any one, was angrily speaking to her brother 
and cousin, who were under the windows, and 
had, in the course of the play, hit her with a 
ball ; a younger and prettier girl was increasing 
her sister's displeasure by laughing at her, and, 
turning round suddenly, became aware of Edith's 
presence. She coloured; but, soon recovering 
herself, came forward, saying — 

" I am afraid we must have frightened you. 
Miss Howard ; but the boys are so rough, and it 
is their last day at home, so we have been having 
a game of romps together ; but we did not ex- 
pect you quite so soon, or I should have had the 
school-room put to rights before your arrival ; 
and perhaps you will like to take off your things, 
and by that time it shall be tidy and tea ready 
for you." 

" I shall be very glad to do so, thank you. 
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Annie, and shall be ready for tea as soon as 
the room is prepared for it ;" and, turning to 
Janet, who had not yet spoken, Annie evidently 
taking the lead, Edith added — " I suppose this 
is Janet ; I hope we shall all soon become better 
acquainted. I trust your cheek is not much 
hurt ; young gentlemen are too apt to forget, 
when playing with young ladies, that they are 
not made for such rough usage." 

The kind tone and manner softened Janet, who 
now offered to lead the way to her room, and 
assist her in removing her things. Edith ac- 
cepted the offer, being anxious to conciliate in 
every way in her power. Annie undertook " to 
order tea and get things comfortable," and, when 
Edith was left alone with her eldest pupil, she 
inquired after Alice, whom she had not yet seen. 

" I think she is in her room or in the nursery," 
replied Janet ; ^^ she likes best to be alone, she 
says; and, poor dear child, she is always un- 
happy wherever she is." 

" We must try to cheer her. I have known 
blind persons very happy, and you, Janet, must 
help me to make dear Alice so also ; we shall be 
able to amuse her by reading, and in many ways 
lead her to forget her aflSiction, I hope." 
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Janet was silent for a few minutes. She had 
always been accustomed to be so much put in 
the background by her next sister, that the idea 
of being an important and useful personage was 
quite new to her ; but presently she replied — 

" I shall like to do anything I can for her, if 
you will tell me what, Miss Howard. I am 
afraid we have none of us been as kind as we 
ought to poor Alice, for though she is very 
peevish and fretful, it must be very sad to be 
blind, and I dare say I should be quite as cross 
if I were in her place." 

'* Yes, it is a sad trial ! but we shall be able, 
I hope, to alleviate it very much by many little 
acts of kindness," rejoined Edith. 

" Shall I go and fetch her to your room before 
tea, Miss Howard ? I dare say she will be too 
shy to come by herself." 

" Pray do, dear Janet ; I am anxious to see 
her," replied Edith, and during the space that 
she was left alone, she lifted up her heart in 
prayer to Him " who, though Paul may plant, or 
ApoUos water, alone can give the increase," to 
guide and bless her work with her young 
charges, and especially to enable her to bring 
true peace to the poor smitten lamb of the flock. 
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The elder sister returned after a short delay, 
leading Alice, whom Edith received with a kind 
embrace and some gentle words of love, and they 
all soon adjourned to the schoolroom, Annie 
having announced that " tea was made and 
waiting." 

That evening, on retiring to bed, there being 
company, Edith did not see either of the heads 
of the family. She looked forward to her work 
hopefully and trustfully, and felt already inte- 
rested in her pupils. Annie she liked the least 
of the three ; her manners were forward, and she 
put herself out of her right place ; but then this 
was probably the fault and natural result of pre- 
vious injudicious management and her mother's 
evident partiality towards her. In outward ap- 
pearance, she could not be denied the palm of 
beauty, with her sparkling dark eyes and bril- 
liant complexion. Janet certainly looked heavy 
and wanting in animation by her side, nor could 
her features be compared to the younger sister's ; 
but, when her thoughtful eyes were lighted up 
with feeling, as in speaking of the blind girl, 
the expression of her face was very pleasing. 
Alice's countenance had much of pensive beauty, 
with her large blue but sightless eyes, delicately 
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fair skin, and light golden waving hair, but the 
expression of settled melancholy and misery ren- 
dered it painfal to look upon. 

The day after Miss Howard's arrival at Lang- 
ley Park was Sunday, and she hoped, therefore, 
to have a further opportunity of gaining an insight 
into her pupils' characters before commencing 
actual lessons on the following Monday. She 
took them with her to morning church, and on 
her return received a message from Mrs. Har- 
court, desiring her presence in the drawing-room 
— that lady never attending morning service, 
the hour being earlier than suited her ideas of 
convenience and comfort. 

" I imagine, Miss Howard, that you will not 
object to being relieved from one or more of 
your pupils this afternoon ; you must have many 
things to arrange after your journey before com- 
mencing work to-morrow, and Annie and Janet 
have been in the habit of driving over with me 
to Sandhurst Park on Sunday afternoon. I much 
prefer the clergyman's sermons there myself, and 
the children have the opportunity of spending 
some time with Lady Fulham's daughters. It is 
an intimacy I am desirous of cultivating, and I 
can but seldom take them there at other times, as 
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it would, I feel, be wrong towards yourself and 
them often to disturb the course of their studies." 

Here Edith met with her first diflSculty, and 
she felt much perplexed. To commence by 
blaming and interfering with the arrangements 
of the mother of her young charges was most 
distasteful to her, and might mar her own influ- 
ence ; yet, as Mrs. Harcourt had, in a manner, 
asked her consent to the continuance of the evil, 
she felt it necessary, whilst acquiescing on the 
present occasion, to intimate, courteously and 
respectfully, her disapprobation of the system, 
and her wish to have it altered. 

** Of course, madam, if you desire it, I will 
tell the young ladies to be ready to accompany 
you; perhaps you will, Ijowever, kindly oblige 
me, and take the matter into consideration, so 
that some arrangement may be made agreeable 
to yourself, which will not entail, in future, the 
necessity of Sunday visiting for my pupils. It 
is usual to have a half-holiday once a- week in 
all families; it shall be my endeavour to suit 
the day to your convenience." 

" You hold very strict views, I perceive, Miss 
Howard ; for my part, I cannot see the wisdom 
of making Sunday a day of penance and dulness 

16 
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to children ; it must make them hate it, and, at 
their age, it is too early to sadden them with 
religion, I think.'* 

" You quite express my own feelings and 
opinions. I assure you, Mrs. Harcourt, I would, 
by all innocent means, make Sunday a happy as 
well as a holy day, and hope, with your per- 
mission, to succeed in doing so with my present 
pupils, though without the excitement of visiting 
from home on that day." 

" I will see what can be done about it, Miss 
Howard ; but, at present, I do not think I can 
make any alteration. Annie and Lady Fulham's 
daughters are the chief friends ; if Janet likes, 
after to-day, to remain at home instead of 
accompanying me, I will make no objection." 

So the matter was settled for the time, and 
Edith felt she could then say no more, and con- 
tented herself with trusting that her way would 
be made clear, if she endeavoured to do her 
duty as far as lay in her power. She was not 
sorry to have Alice alone to herself for a few 
hours, as she hoped to gain an insight into the 
poor child's character more easily when away 
from her sisters ; she was evidently reserved in 
company with others, and most anxious was 
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Edith to induce the sad child to open her heart 
and unburden her sorrows to her. After the 
carriage party had driven off, she found Alice 
in her own room. 

** Would you like to walk with me to after- 
noon church, dear Alice ; or will it tire you this 
hot day ? " 

** Oh ! I don't mind the heat with my hat," 
replied the child ; " and there is a pretty shady 
walk to church through the Park and Moss 
Lane; I can tell you how to go, Miss Howard, 
I think, though I cannot now see the way my- 
self," and her sightless eyes filled with tears ; 
she turned away her head, as if anxious to hide 
them. 

" I dare say you will be able to pilot me 
without difficulty," replied Edith, " and we 
shall much enjoy the walk, thus sheltered from 
the sun; the birds are singing so sweetly, and 
the air is so full of fragrance to-day." 

They were soon equipped, and by the blind 
girl's direction, accomplished the pleasant route 
without any mistakes. As they returned from 
church, Alice asked her governess if she would 
sit down, and rest in the wood. 

There is," she continued, " a beautiful mossy 
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bank, where the wild thyme smells so sweetly, 
just beyond a large oak tree, after the first turn- 
ing to the left, Janet and Annie will not be 
home till tea-time, and it is so much pleasanter 
out of doors than in ; don't you think so. Miss 
Howard ?" 

" Yes, dearest,'' replied Edith ; " it is all so 
peaceful, and there is so much to remind us of 
God's goodness — the sweet flowers, the warbling 
of the little birds singing his praises — and how 
refreshing is the sound of that gurgling rill ; it 
cannot be very far off:" 

" No; the next turning leads to it; and just 
above the little waterfall the banks are always 
covered with flowers. The first primroses I 
found there last year, and there must 1)0 many 
of the pretty little blue and pink poligulas there 
now," and Alice sighed. 

" You seem fond of flowers," rejoined Edith ; 
" I am very glad of it, for as you know so many 
by name, we can describe their beauties to you, 
and you can easily picture them to yourself. 
But how sweetly those distant church bells 
sound; I suppose there is an evening service 
held in some neighbouring village." 

"Yes, in Edenstead," answered Alice. "I 
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love to hear the chimes, and at harvest-time, 
the evening gleaning bells are so beautiful across 
the water; the river Lang runs through the 
lower part of this parish." 

" You take pleasure in all musical tones, ap- 
parently, Alice. We must make a musician of 
you,'* said her governess. 

"How shall I ever learn now, I " and 

she paused, as if overcoming a painful effort, 
" I am blind. I do so love music. I had only 
begun a few months, when I was taken ill, and 
have never touched the piano since." 

"There have been many blind persons who 
have played most exquisitely, dear child. Han- 
del, the celebrated sacred composer, lost his 
sight some years before he died, but not only 
continued to compose, but also performed in 
public during that period," replied Edith. 

" I am afraid you will find it very trouble- 
some to teach me, Miss Howard, but I shall be 
very much obliged if you will try, and I will do 
my best." 

"I am not at all afraid of the task, dear 
Alice. I would ten times rather teach you, than 
many whom I have had to instruct, without ear 
or taste, and even disliking music altogether; 
that is really tiresome work." 
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"I cannot fancy how any one can dislike 
music," rejoined Alice ; " it makes me feel so 
happy, at least, it used to do, and would do so 
again, but our last governess did not play or 
sing, herself, and only sat by whilst my sisters 
practised. One of my aunts was staying here 
last summer; it used to be such a treat to 
me to hear her, but I scarcely ever go into the 
drawing-room now, never when there is company, 
and mamma never plays. I hope you do. Miss 
Howard." 

"Yes, Alice, I am extremely fond of all 
music, and out of school-hours will play and 
sing to you as long as you please ; when we go 
home, this evening, I will do so, if you like. I 
think sacred music is one of the great enjoy- 
ments of Sunday. And," continued Edith, " the 
sun is getting low ; I think we must turn our 
steps towards home, now." 

" I like going to church twice, to hear the 
organ and the singing, and I have been happier 
to-day than I have felt for a long time. I can 
talk to you, Miss Howard, and I feel as if I 
loved you already ; will you promise to love 
me ? I have hardly any one to love me ; my 
brother and sisters have plenty of friends, but no 
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one cares for poor blind Alice. Will yon pro- 
mise?" asked the child, earnestly, taking her 
governess's hand. 

" I think I may do so very safely, my dear 
little girl," answered Edith, as she imprinted a 
gentle kiss on her forehead ; " but I cannot let 
you say that no one loves or cares for you. 
God does ; he has sent you this happy day, and 
me here, to love you, and I hope to make you a 
cheerful companion, and to teach you music, 
which you long so much for; and I am sure 
your brother and sisters love you, also, though, 
perhaps, they are thoughtless, and vex you 
sometimes, and of course your papa and mamma 
love their little daughter." 

" I think papa does, but he seldom sees me ; 
he is often from home, and when he is here, he 
shuts himself up in his library, with odd stones, 
and pieces of bones of animals, that he says 
lived before this world. Papa is very clever, 

they call him a great I forget the word," 

said Alice. 

"A great geologist, I suppose," suggested 
her governess. 

" Oh, yes, that is what I mean, but he is now 
in London. I am afraid," she continued, ^^ I am 
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cross sometimes to Annie and Janet, and they 
call me sulky, and ill-tempered ; but I am not 
so always, when they say so. I am obliged to 
keep quiet, and not speak, very often, or I 
should cry, and I can't bear to be called a baby 
by Annie ; but when I hear them talking of so 
many beautiful sights — things which they* can 
enjoy, and which I could once — a something 
comes up in my throat, as if it would choke me, 
and then I go away, because I can bear it bet- 
ter alone, but they think it is because I am sul- 
len that I stay in my room. You won't think 
so, will you. Miss Howard?" asked Alice, plead- 
ingly. 

" No, dear child ; and I hope you will soon 
be such a busy, happy little maid, that you will 
have no time for those sad thoughts and painful 
feelings. I mean you to knit, and to sew, and 
to plait, when you are not still better employed 
in reading and music." 

" How can you manage all these things? You 
must be very clever, Miss Howard !" exclaimed 
Alice, in surprised delight. 

" When I was at school," replied Edith, 
" there lived in a pretty cottage in a shady lane, 
where we often walked in summer time, a widow 
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woman, with three children ; the eldest was 
quite blind ; her name was Lucy. She used to 
be always sitting at the cottage door, her fingers 
busily engaged in some useful way, and she 
earned enough to support herself, and help her 
mother also. I was first attracted by the sweet 
and happy expression of her face, as she sat 
singing over her work, and I watched her ma- 
king her delicate baskets till I had a fancy to 
learn, and as Lucy was a very good girl, and 
the part of the village very healthy in which her 
mother's cottage stood, I was allowed to visit 
her frequently, and after several trials and fail- 
ures, succeeded in making one, which Lucy 
handled with her clever fingers, and pronounced 
as good as her own. One Sunday evening, I 
found her sitting in the garden, under the shade 
of a large pear tree, absorbed in a volume which 
lay on her knee ; it was her Bible, printed in 
the raised letters which now enable blind people 
to read as well and quickly as those who can 
see. The strange characters interested me, and 
excited my curiosity. Lucy became my teacher, 
and before very long I was able to read chapters 
to her from her ovm Bible. I found out that 
very many other books are printed in the same 
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manner, and I procured her several, for which 
gifts she was most grateful. She was always 
cheerful and happy, and used to say, play- 
fully, that she was better off than some of her 
poor neighbours, for she could earn money for 
her mother, and read and work as well by night 
aa by day, without having to buy candles, as 
they had. She never failed in attending both 
the services of the church on Sunday, and also 
any occasional ones during the week, for being 
blind did not hinder her from hearing, and join- 
ing in the beautiful prayers, and listening to 
God's holy word, preached and explained by his 
appointed minister. She had the sweetest voice 
in the village choir, and rejoiced in being able 
to unite with her fellow-worshippers, in singing 
to the praise and glory of God. And now," 
continued Edith, "you know, dear Alice, how 
it is that I look forward with pleasure to teach- 
ing you to be a happy, industrious little woman, 
like Lucy." 

"Yes, dear Miss Howard, and I shall, I hope, 
have one thing more to make me happy tha]n 
Lucy had — music, I mean. Oh, that will be so 
delightful !" and this time Alice's eyes filled 
with tears, but not of sadness, produced by feel- 
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ings of pleasure and bright hopes, long unknown 
to her. 

And Edith, since her sad losses, had been a 
stranger to the emotion of joy, which now filled 
her he&rt with thankfulness for the privilege 
which was here allotted to her, the power of 
conferring happiness on this little sorrowing and 
afflicted one, and fervently did she pray that 
Sabbath eve, before she went to rest, for v^is- 
dom, and patience^ and watchfulness over her- 
self, that no inconsistency of speech or action 
might mar the influence she was anxious to 
gain over her pupils. Whilst she dwelt on her 
own solemn responsibility as a teacher of im- 
mortal, never-dying souls, the thought became 
fearfully oppressive, till, trembling and af- 
frighted, she took her burden, and laid it at the 
feet of Omnipotence, and, as in a gentle whispe^, 
she appeared to hear the words of comfort fall 
upon her ear, ** My grace is suflicient for thee.'* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

'* A resolute purpose knitteth the knees, and the firm tread 
nourishes decision/* 

TUFPEB. 

For the second time in her short life, she took 
up her residence in a household which never 
met together to worship the one Lord and 
Master of all, or ask his help in their mutusJ 
duties, or seek that blessing which alone can 
give unity among the members of a family. 
Edith finding the children had been in the habit 
of going out into the garden before breakfast, 
during the summer weather, continued the cus- 
tom, only requesting her pupils' punctual attend- 
ance in the schoolroom at eight o'clock, the 
usual breakfast hour, when, to their astonish- 
ment, she announced her intention of reading 
prayers before they sat down to that meal, ask- 
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ing at the Throne of Grace that the minds of 
the young might be opened to receive instruc- 
tion in a teachable spirit, that they might walk 
in the fear of the Lord, and be kindly affection- 
ate one to another, and, after a life of holy 
obedience, be made members, through grace, of 
the one blessed family in heaven. 

At breakfast-time, Annie, always the chief 
speaker, volunteered several remarks on the 
introduction of this new custom, adding — 

" One of our governesses, a Miss Smith, three 
or four years ago, had prayers, but she adopted 
the extempore fashion, and mamma disapproved 
of that, and put a stop to it; she said it was 
like the low meeting-houses ; and our very last 
governess was a French Roman Catholic, so of 
course she could not teach us such things." 
Annie was running on, when Edith stopped her, 
saying— 

" Though I do not insist on absolute silence 
at meals I cannot allow so much talking, and 
you have had more than your share already, 
Annie ; neither do I approve of the light man- 
ner in which you treat the subject of family 
worship ; it is a topic you are not competent to 
discuss, as not having been ;accustomed to it you 
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are unable at present to appreciate its privileges 
or its blessings, as I trust you will at no very 
distant period." 

The studies were preceded by the Scriptures, 
but as the girls had not lately been used to this 
important branch of instruction, Edith deemed 
it wiser to be moderate, lest she should create a 
distaste where she wished most earnestly to 
interest, and selected only the Psalms and Morn- 
ing Second Lesson of the day for their reading, 
adding a short and simple explanation. She 
felt that if the Old Testament was also 
undertaken, the two chapters appointed for 
morning and evening must be read, or the chain 
of events there recorded be sadly broken and 
the sense thereby rendered incomplete, and 
as her pupils advanced in years, and also, 
she trusted, learned to love the things apper- 
taining unto holiness, this diflSculty would 
be done away. 

She was thankful to find herself in no 
way interfered with on these essential points 
by the parents, indeed Mrs. Harcourt rarely 
entered the school-room but to fetch Annie 
away to a visitor, or to go out with her, 
which was of much more frequent occurrence 
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than the governess approved or anticipated, 
after the mamma's declaration on her first 
arrival of her own sense of the injury of 
such a proceeding to both pupil and teacher. 
Annie represented to her mother the dull 
life she now led, and that, no longer the 
fovourite, her stupid sister, Janet, was actually 
placed over her head in their lessons and at 
all times, and herself put back in her studies. 
There was no use now in being clever, and 
she was sure she should never get on at that 
rate, so her thoughtless mother consoled her 
by greater and more frequent indulgences to 
stop the passionate bursts of tears which 
generally accompanied these complaints. 

This line of conduct was very prejudicial to 
the child's progress, and the young governess 
sighed over her inability to meet the evil. 
The state in which she found her pupils, and 
her opinion of their characters, will be best 
seen by the following extract of a letter written 
by her to Mrs. Sinclair, after a few months, 
residence at Langley Park. 

"I have waited that I might not give any 
hasty opinions of my young charges. I think 
I may now safely answer your inquiries, and 
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also relieve my own mind by imparting to 
you my present diflSculties. I will proceed 
according to the rights of primogeniture. 
Janet, my eldest pupil, is not endowed with 
any brilliant talents, but has capabilities of 
attaining at least a moderate proficiency in 
anything to which she diligently applies her 
mind. She possesses much good sense and 
moral rectitude, and her manners, though cold, 
hide a heart with strong and steady powers of 
affection, but which have been repelled instead 
of being called into exercise. Her temper is 
not naturally good, and has a tendency to 
suUenness; but she is humble-minded and 
anxious to overcome her faults, and ready to 
learn the best and only way, and thus, through 
God's blessing and grace, with the high motives 
of Christian principles, I think she bids fair 
to be a sterling character, and a useful member 
in society. 

" Annie, her next sister, is decidedly clever, 
and might succeed in anything she undertakes, 
but, as is often the case under such circum- 
stances, does quite the contrary from extreme 
idleness and inattention. She is warm-hearted, 
but impetuous and passionate, and from Mrs. 
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Harcourt's iDJudicious indulgence this evil is 
greatly increased, the child being often taken 
out for an afternoon's amusement, to suit the 
mamma's convenience or plans, when instead of 
pleasure and flattery she is deserving of punish- 
ment and disgrace : this is most vexing to me 
as regards her studies, but far more so in the 
hindrances it places in the way of the education 
of her heart and disposition. I am quite at a 
loss how to act. I have mentioned the subject 
to Mrs. Harcourt, but she treats it lightly, and 
maintains that a few hours a week in the 
course of the year can be of too little im- 
portance to overbalance the pain and cruelty 
of depriving her child of its accustomed indul- 
gences. This prospect seems, therefore, dark, 
but that every cloud has its silver lining is, you 
know, my axiom, and whilst striving to let 
nothing be wanting on my part I must leave the 
result in the hands of a higher power. 

" My youngest pupil succeeded in entwining 
herself round my heart very soon after my 
arrival here ; she is a most interesting child of 
intense and impassioned feelings, though calm 
and reserved in her usual outward bearing, full 
of soul and poetry, and passionately fond of 
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music, which will be, I trust, an immense 
resource and solace to her under her heavy 
deprivation. The same feeling of love which, 
as shown towards myself, induces her to strive 
to please me and to correct the natural defects 
of her character, will, when her affections are 
given to God, as I trust they are now gradually 
ascending towards Him, enable her, I confidently 
hope, to overcome entirely the murmuring, fret- 
fulness, and tendency to jealousy, which appear 
the only great faults in her disposition'. 

" I will not apologise for drawing thus 
largely on your time and attention, my dear 
kind friend, as you have requested me to com- 
municate freely with you on the subject of my 
young charges, and my hopes and fears regard- 
ing them, and this permission is to me in 
itself a great boon." 

The young governess's three weeks' vacation 
at Christmas, spent with her valued friend, Mrs, 
Sinclair, and her dear young brother, who 
appeared stronger and in better health than 
she had ever seen him, sent her back to her 
duties, refreshed and strengthened to battle 
bravely with the trials and difficulties of her 
position. And with happy feelings did she 
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enclose to Dr. Charlton the amount due for 
Herbert's second half-year, adding her thanks 
for the kind care bestowed on him, and which 
had gained both his affection and respect. 
That excellent man, by strict impartiality, 
undeviating kindness, and intrinsic excellence, 
well deserved this of his scholars. 

" I love Dr. Charlton, because he is so just^^ 
had Herbert said in speaking of his master to 
his sister — testimony at once honourable to pupil 
and preceptor. Thus at ease on the subject 
of the happiness, and well-being, and doing, of 
the cherished brother of her Vbw, Edith, with 
thankfulness for this answer to her many 
prayers on his behalf, again took up her 
burden, and scarcely felt it such. 

Her cause for vexation and anxiety remained 
unabated respecting Annie, but she had many 
sweets in her other pupils to compensate for 
this one bitter ingredient in her cup. With 
joy and gratitude she watched the growth in 
good and holy principles, and the steady and 
certain progress in their studies ; their love to 
her soothed many a painful trial, and often 
drove away many an anxious thought. Her 
labours were hard, and the day none too long 
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for their performance; the children, excepting 
Annie, did not often go into the drawing-room 
of an evening — poor Alice very rarely. Thus, 
after school-hours, Edith was in the habit of 
reading aloud, which they all enjoyed more or 
less, but especially Alice. A good reader 
doubles the enjoyment of a book, and yet how 
little pains is taken in general, either at schools 
or in private tuition, with this very desirable 
accomplishment. If a stupid book cannot be 
rendered interesting by a clever reader, at 
least all will allow that the most striking com- 
position, or the finest poem, may be, and too 
often is, utterly marred ; nay, more, becomes 
unbearable to a sensitive ear from the lips of 
one unversed in this branch of elocution. 

Edith possessed and had cultivated this 
pleasurable talent, and her youthful hearers 
were for the time absorbed in her subject, as 
she would read " Macbeth," ** The Merchant 
of Venice," "The Tempest," and other parts 
of the works of our immortal bard ; or, in a 
softer strain, would chain their every thought 
whilst listening to the lays of the Scottish 
minstrel. Some say, of loftier minds perhaps; 
that Scott was no poet, but if folly it be to 
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own I love him much, I would not lose this 
humbler pleasure for their higher flights of 
wisdom. Whose heart does not bound to own 
a fellowship of spirit with the brave Earl 
Douglas, as, spuming the base traitor, thus he 
speaks ? — 

'' My castle is my king's alone, 
From turret to foundation-stone ; 
The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion*s clasp.** 

Or, who will not own the spell — the '* power 
that will not be repressed" — when the Abbot, 
resolved to curse the noble Bruce, is " heaven- 
controlled " to bless ? — 

•* Overmastered yet by high behest, 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless*d.** 

But enough; these Scottish numbers will yet 
entrance the minds of thousands still unborn, 
dispensing pleasure and profit during many a 
long winter's evening. 

However, to return to our tale. The young 
governess had thus no time to call her own till 
after nine o'clock, when Janet read the evening 
lesson before retiring to rest, and too often did she 
see the small hours of the morning, for the 
claims of needlework in her wardrobe must not 
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be neglected, lest thus a larger drain on her 
slender purse be caused ; and as Mrs. Harcourt 
made a point of her daughters' governess being 
well, nay, in a degree, fashionably dressed, 
this could only be thus attained consistently 
with the strict economy Edith found it necessary 
to practise. Herbert must have some allowance 
for pocket-money, and new books and materials, 
&c., were constantly wanted, which ran up a bill 
each half-year, in addition to his clothing and 
other necessary expenses. 

Three years after she entered on her situation, 
two of the nursery occupants were added to her 
other pupils, it being high time, as nurse said, 
that tl\ey learnt something, and she had enough 
to do with them in other ways without under- 
taking their education. The diflSculty attending 
a school-room, in which such disparity of years 
exists, is very great, and much blame does the 
poor teacher often and most unjustly get for 
the neglect of one or other of her pupils, 
whereas, let any one who has had experience in 
this branch of a governess's trials say if it be not 
amongst the hardest. An obstinate little child — 
such cases are of too frequent occurrence — ^will 
occupy every minute of the school hours, re- 
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fasing by threats or persuasion to do anything 
by itself, and thus the elder one is really almost 
left to her own devices, and that, perhaps, at 
an age when superintendence and companionship 
in study is most essential. Edith's new little 
pupils were respectively aged five and seven 
years, and seeing the difficulties above men- 
tioned, she endeavoured to avert them, at least 
for a time, though adding to her own hours of 
work, by requesting nurse to take them out with 
the other young ones, and to bring them to her 
at noon, when her elder charges conduced their 
morning lessons, and went out in the garden 
before dinner. 

One hoar a day, thus uninterrupted at that 
early age, sufficed to impart as much as their 
young minds were equal to grasp. Amy, the 
elder of these two, soon accompanied her sister 
and governess in their afternoon or evening 
walks. It is very difficult to know how late 
children may safely be left in the nursery, and 
under the charge of servants, but much must 
depend on what they are in this case. Edith 
felt the little ones would be in safe keeping, 
nurse Wakely being a person of educated mind 
and good principles, and paying much attention 
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to the manners of the little people under her 
care. 

At an early period of Edith's residence at 
Langley Park, she had requested permission 
alternately with the nursemaid to attend their 
morning prayers ; the school-room girl some 
time later joined the little circle, and when it 
had thus increased Edith thought it a duty to 
take this opportunity of adding a little Scrip- 
tural instruction, and read a daily portion from 
the New Testament, with a brief commentary. 

One of the nursemaids she prepared, in a 
measure, for Confirmation at the same time as 
her eldest pupil, who, having completed her 
fifteenth year, she requested her parents' permis- 
sion to bring to that holy rite. Some obstacles 
were at first raised, but finally overcome by the 
clergyman's earnestness, to whom Edith had 
appealed for help. Very little intercourse was 
held between the pastor and the family at the 
Park, Mrs. Harcourt disliking the idea of any- 
thing or anybody connected with serious 
thoughts, whilst Mr. Harcourt was constantly 
absorbed in his geological researches, and mixed 
but rarely in society. He was, or rather his 
father had been, a Unitarian, and though he 
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occasionally, indeed generally, when at home, 
attended the parish Church once a day, he did 
not consider himself as strictly belonging to the 
Church of England, and, therefore, not under the 
minister's charge. 

Edith had, however, made acquaintance with 
the Rector during some of the many country 
walks in which she indulged herself and her pupils, 
and she regretted much her inability to be of 
use amongst the poor, but Mrs. Harcourt was 
peremptory in forbidding any cottage visiting for 
her daughters, from fear of infection. Two or 
three aged persons, to whom the reading of a 
chapter was a great boon, she gained permis- 
sion, at last, to visit when alone, and though 
rarely, this did sometimes occur, particularly 
during the time of Miss Harcourt's stay at 
Langley — a maiden aunt of her pupils, who 
came there every summer, and sometimes took 
them out walking with her. 

On an occasion of this sort, six years after 
her first arrival there, Edith, having an hour's 
leisure, went to see an old man whose failing 
strength was almost gone, and who had made a 
request, communicated to her by the Rector, 
that she would receive with him the Holy Com- 

K5 
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munion, of which he was anxious to partake 
once more on earth, before he drank of the full 
cup of blessing in his heavenly Father's kingdom. 
The cottage was poor and bare of luxuries, 
but many little comforts it now possessed owing 
to Edith's kind thoughtfulness, for, though she 
had herself but little money at command, she 
had interested her pupils and obtained their aid, 
and thus conferred a privilege on them also, for 
" it is more blessed to give than to receive." 

Though poor and lowly his dwelling, a rich 
man lay there, for on that bed from which he 
would never rise again was one whose treasure 
was laid up " where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal." Happy one, joint heir with Christ, 
he might die a beggar, he would rise higher and 
wealthier far than those who dwell in palaces, 
he had fought a good fight and finished his 
course ; henceforth was laid up for him a crown 
of glory " which fadeth not away." 

The solemn feast is over, and the last food 
which was to touch his lips on earth has been 
that strengthening and refreshing of his soul, 
which will carry him in its strerfgth through the 
valley and shadow of death, with Him, of whom 
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it is the sign and pledge, for his guide. Fain 
would Edith have lingered in that little chamber, 
of which the very atmosphere breathed peace, 
but her many duties bid her haste away ; she 
has taken a last farewell of the aged pilgrim, 
who is gazing on the setting sun with the feeling 
that he is looking his last on that glorious orb 
and type of the Redeemer, and knows gladly 
that he is fast hastening to the land where types 
and shadows cease, where he shall enjoy the full 
fruition of our faith. 

As she leaves the room, he again fervently 
repeats " God bless you ! " and that parting smile 
will linger long and gladly in her heart. 

" Say not it dies, that glory — 

*Tis caught, unquenched on high, 
Those saint-like brows so hoary 

ShaU wear it in the sky. 
No smile is like the smile of death. 

When all good musings part. 
Rise, wafted with the parting breath, 

The sweetest thought the last.** 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Still admiring, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.** 

Longfellow. 

It was a sultry evening in the beginning of the 
month of August, and as Edith, in her home- 
ward walk, watched the roseate hues of the 
clouds fringed with gold, her vision longed and 
seemed to wander into the world beyond the sky 
to her dear ones amongst the glorious band assem- 
bled there. The scene she had just left took her 
back to years gone by, when her horizon was first 
darkened by the clouds of sorrow and of death. 

She had reached one of the lodges of the 
Park, when she was startled from her reverie by 
shouts, and a voice exclaiming — 

" Miss Howard, you had better come in and 
wait here till it is gone past." 
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" What are you speaking of ? " asked she of the 
lodgekeeper, for he it was who had called to her. 

" There is a mad dog on the road, so some 
people say who have taken a short cut across 
the fields, and if it comes down this lane, it will, 
no doubt, go through the Park and pleasure- 
grounds, for they always keep a straight course, 
poor beasts. Pray come in; my wife will be 
glad to see you, I am sure." 

"Thank you, Mr. Watson," replied Edith, 
"for your kind thought of me, but I must 
hurry home, as the head nurse is away now; 
the girl is very heedless, and I dare say the younger 
children are at this time out at play in the 
garden." 

The man still tried to dissuade her, adding — 

" I sent word by Thomas five minutes ago to 
the house to warn them, so pray take care of 
yourself." 

But Edith was not to be moved. She had 
promised the attached old nurse to keep an eye 
to the younger children during her absence, 
which had reconciled her to leaving them, and 
nothing could persuade her to be faithless to her 
given word. She almost ran home, and found the 
garden apparently clear ; the shouts of men and 
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boys sounded nearer and nearer as she gained the 
hall entrance, wellnigh breathless from haste 
and Anxiety. In the hall she foand the nurse- 
maid and children just arrived, and seemingly 
frightened to death. 

"Are all the children within, and Miss Alice?" 
asked Edith, eagerly. 

" Yes, miss, I believe so ; we could not find 
Master Arthur, but he often runs indoors for 
fun, and I have sent Mary to look for him 
upstairs." 

The girl at this moment returned, pale with 
terror, saying— 

" I can't find him anywhere, and I have called 
him all over the house." 

Edith turned the handle of the glass door ; the 
butler, who had now arrived on the scene, seeing, 
her movement, exclaimed — 

" Surely, ma'am, you won't think of going into 
the garden now, the people are there by this 
time, by the noise, and Master Arthur often 
hides, for play." 

She answered him not, nor waited to hear the 
end of his speech, but asking where the child 
had been last seen, rushed into the garden to 
seek him. She crossed the first lawn, and could 
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perceive at the end of the avenue boys and men 
moving rapidly forward, following the dog. 
She could hear the warning shout as the pur- 
suers caught sight of her figure, but at the same 
moment, she saw Arthur coming forward from 
the grounds on the opposite side of the road. 
She called aloud to him to stay there, and she 
would come to him, but either the child heard 
her not, or the noise and sight of the crowd 
frightened him, and redoubling his speed to join 
her, he crossed the drive at the very time the 
enraged animal was passing. 

One moment, sooner or later, he would have 
been safe. 

Edith, who had simultaneously reached her side 
of the road, sprung across, seized the child, and 
lifted him in her arms as the animal arrived at the 
spot ; interrupted in his course, the dog turned 
his head to bite, snapt at the little fellow's leg, 
and missed it, but Edith's arm, protected only 
by a muslin sleeve, received the wound. The 
dog passed on, and Edith lost not a moment in 
conveying the boy to the summer-house, the 
nearest refuge, and shutting the door of it, 
placed the bewildered child on the seat, telling 
him it was all right now ; she tore her sleeve 
away, and with the penknife in her pocket, cut 
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the flesh from the bite, which, fortunately, was 
not deep ; the sleeve had also, probably, retained 
whatever poisonous saliva had been imparted by 
the poor animal, so that the brave girl trusted 
she had no further evil to fear ; then, binding her 
arm with her handerchief, she knelt down to 
offer her heartfelt thanks for the dear little boy's 
safety, and to ask the Ruler of all events, to 
save her from any further danger following on 
her accident. 

Hearing the carriage come up the drive, and 
fearing lest any further delay might raise appre- 
hensions in the parents' minds on their arrival 
at home, and the shouts of the people having 
died away, by which she felt sure the poor dog 
was either far distant or killed, Edith again lifted 
her little favourite in her arms, and carried him 
to the house, at the entrance of which she met 
Mr. and Mrs. Harcourt, both in much alarm ; the 
butler now offering to go in search, when all 
risk was past and over. As she placed the 
lovely boy in his father's arms, and received the 
overwhelming expression of gratitude from the 
mother, and the quiet, but deep-toned, earnest 
thanks of Mr. Harcourt, who, extending his 
hand, pressed Edith's warmly, the movement of 
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her sleeve betrayed the stained bandage round 
her arm. 

" You are hurt, Miss Howard, how ? oh, surely 
not in saving my child !" exclaimed Mr. Har- 
court, much moved ; and giving Arther to his 
mother, he added, " I will send for Dr. Willis, 
he is now in the village, I know." 

** Thank you, Mr. Harcourt ; if it is any satis- 
faction to yourself and Mrs. Harcourt, of course 
I shall have no objection to show my arm to a 
medical man," replied Edith, " but I trust there 
is no ground for apprehension, as I cut away 
immediately the parts touched by the poor 
animal, and my sleeve, I believe, intercepted the 
saliva." 

** Come into the dining-room, and have a glass 
of wine, you look dreadfully pale," said Mrs. 
Harcourt. 

" No, thank you," she replied, " I would 
rather not. I am only feeling rather exhausted 
with my hard run, and a little frightened ; for I 
must plead guilty to some degree of terror, when 
I saw the dear child almost rush against the 
dog. I prefer going to my own room to rest 
for half an hour, and only wish for a glass of 
cold water — or perhaps a little camphor-water 
will be more prudent, as I am rather heated." 
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Janet, now eighteen, was only an occasional 
inmate of the school-room, and then by her own 
particular desire ; she was warmly attached to 
her governess, and wished to avoid the toils and 
dissipations of society as long as she could pro- 
perly do so, and had, therefore, requested her 
mother's permission to wait to be introduced 
till Annie was also of an age to enter its routine 
with her. She had fulfilled the promises of her 
childhood, and was an amiable and highly prin- 
cipled girl, and now an affectionate friend and 
pleasant companion to her preceptress. 

Arriving soon after the late occurrence, from 
a ride with her Aunt, she repaired immediately 
to Edith's room, with hurried step, her anxiety 
overcoming her usual calm and quiet ways. 
When reassured by her friend's placid com- 
posure and assurances, that she was really suffer- 
ing no amount of pain, she exclaimed — 

*' I am so thankful now that Alice's head* 
ache made her lie down, for she has been asleep 
all the time, and is so now ; it has spared her 
the fearful anxiety she would have suffered, 
had she known of your and dear little Arthur's 
danger; now she need know nothing till your 
arm is well. Cannot I take off that bandage, 
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dear Miss Howard, and put a fresh one on, more 
comfortably for you ?" continued Janet. 

" I have no doubt you could, dearest, with 
your skilful fingers, but I think, perhaps, it is 
better to leave it alone till Dr. Willis comes, as 
your father has sent for him, and then if he pro- 
nounces it safe, you shall be my house-surgeon, 
thank you; that is, if you like the honour of 
the office," added Edith, playfully. 

"But surely you have no fears yourself?'* 
asked Janet. 

" None, whatever, thank God ; but I think it 
right * to submit to the powers that be,' even 
in comparatively trifling matters, and, therefore, 
will be a tractable patient, and do whatever is 
prescribed. But now tell me where you went, 
and all about your ride, dearest Janet, and forget 
the rest ; I am ashamed to create such a sensa- 
tion about a mere scratch." 

" We had a delightful canter on the common, 
and home by Markam Hill," replied her pupil ; 
"we met but such few people, and had no 
adventures — you kept them all to yourself — 
unless you may deem it one, meeting a gentle- 
man on horseback, who took off his hat to Aunt 
Mina ; of course she returned the bow, but could 
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not tell me his name ; she had seen him before 
at the Horticultural Fete, when she was there 
with papa." 

" And, pray, what was the outward man of 
this mysterious cavalier, handsome or ugly?" 
rejoined Edith. 

"Certainly good-looking and very gentle- 
manly; something in the style of Horace Vernon, 
only a few years older, I should think," replied 
Janet. 

" That accounts for your good opinion of his 
appearance," said Edith, archly. " I really have 
a curiosity, Janet, to see the individual whom 
you can associate with your friend." 

" Now I see you are well enough to be mis- 
chievous, I shall run away and leave you, and 
take off my riding things. We dine at seven, 
and I believe it only wants twenty minutes of 
that time." So saying, the young girl left the 
room. 

Edith looked fondly after her pupil, and 
hoped that her bright prospects of happiness 
might remain, at least at present, unblighted. 

Horace Vernon was a distant cousin of Janet, 
and had been educated at the same public 
school with her brothers; having often spent his 
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holidays at Langley Park, an early attachment, 
which had strengthened with their years, was 
the result ; and, fortunately, on both sides, the 
parents watched its progress with pleasure, and 
he passed through his studies at the University 
with some eclat^ and was now, though the eldest 
son, studying at the bar, his father and himself 
being equally averse to an idle life ; he hoped to 
claim his bride in little more than a twelve- 
month. 

Janet re-appeared before dinner for a moment, 
to see how her friend was, saying — 

" I have stolen a blossom of your Euphorbia, 
you see, for my hair." 

" To which you know you are not only very 
welcome, dearest, but are entitled by our agree- 
ment, when / sent for my plant, and you promised 
to find it a home in the conservatory," rejoined 
Edith. " It is very becoming to your dark hair, 
and so I ppophesy your cousin will think, and 
say also." 

And when Edith was again left alone, her 
thoughts wandered back to by-gone days, and 
to him whose gift that plant had been, though 
not to her, till at last, chiding herself for such 
feelings towards one whom she might never see 
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again, and who had never cared for her, she 
took a book, and strove in it to lose herself. 
How successful the effort might have been was 
not then to be determined, for the doctor was 
now announced. Certain, however, it is that 
we all have much greater powers of self-control, 
and thotcght'Controlf than we are apt to acknow- 
ledge even to ourselves; the exertion being 
averse to our natural inclination ; and, therefore, 
to say the least, not pleasant — nay, sometimes 
painful — but it would much more frequently be 
crowned with success, did we give it a fair and 
hearty trial, and the result would not only be 
beneficial to our mental discipline, but also, not 
seldom, a present relief, as a deliverance from 
anxious or painful reflections. 

*^ Well, madam," said the old man, who was 
rather a character but much esteemed for his 
real excellence of heart and great skill in his 
profession, " Mr. Harcourt informs me that I 
have a mad heroine for my patient ; but I must 
have mistaken the individual, I suspect, for there 
is no appearance of excitement, such as is usually 
expected under such an advertisement; it's a 
take in — a fraud upon the public. Where am 
I to find the invalid?" 
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Edith laughingly replied, " I am the " 

" Heroine ? " suggested the doctor. 

" No, no, Dr. Willis ; no such thing ! I only 
did what any one else in my place would have 
done ; I could not do otherwise." 

" Therefore," interrupted the old man, " the 
butler and footmen, and nursemaids, and servants, 
all did the same; it becomes alarming to me, 
with all the work besides, I have to get 
through before night — at least a dozen arms to 
dress, I suppose, according to your account. 
Well, the more need I should commence opera- 
tions without delay," and the doctor began to 
loosen the bandage round Edith's arm, first 
ringing the bell and ordering some hot water. 

" Rather an unfortunate place for a young 
lady, in these days of low dresses and short 
sleeves," he continued. " Would have been more 
convenient on the leg ; but mad people are not 
apt to be considerate — ^nor mad dogs either, it 
appears. Pray, madam, where did you learn 
the use of the knife ? It appears boldly done. 
Not over-troubled with nerves, I imagine ? " 

" I had no time for thought," replied Edith. 
" I imagined it was the only thing to be done ; 
but perhaps I have scarred my arm unnecessa- 
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rily. However, in my position it is not of so 
much importance." 

" You did perfectly right, madam. Had you 
not, I should have performed the operation for 
you, and, being later, possibly without the same 
success; though I apprehend the furbelow, or 
whatsoever you ladies call the muslin balloons 
affixed to your sleeves, prevented'all real injury, 
and you must wear a ribbon with a clasp of 
merit — far better deserved than many worn 
now-a-days — over the wound." 

Having dressed the arm, and given some 
directions to his patient, he promised to call the 
next day, adding— 

" If ever you want a friend, madam, you may 
reckon on one in Jack Willis. He is an odd, 
crusty old dog, but he has not a bad heart at 
bottom, and you may depend on his poor 
services;" and, with a hearty shake of the 
hand, the kind but quaint old man took his 
leave. 

Annie was from home, or she would not have 
been remiss in kind attention to her governess 
at such a time, tliough she had caused her much 
sorrow, and still gave her considerable anxiety, 
from want of stability of purpose, distaste to 
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serious subjects, and great impetuosity of 
temper. She had passed the age of childhood, 
and, after that period, we of course do not 
expect to meet with violent fits or bursts of 
passion ; for, even where religious principle does 
not suppress such sinful displays, shame and a 
regard to the opinions of others often prevent 
such degrading and ridiculous manifestations of 
anger. But Edith felt that the poisonous root 
was not eradicated ; green leaves at times par- 
tially concealed it, till a contrary wind laid it 
bare again to the beholder. 

Annie's talents enabled her to attain, without 
much application, proficiency in those branches 
of education which gave her most pleasure. She 
was a very tolerable linguist, but did not, of 
course, understand or master the fundamental 
principles of the languages, as did her less gifted 
but more diligent elder sister. She played well, 
and, having a good voice, was no mean vocalist, 
but was still very far behind the blind girl in 
both kinds of music ; her very soul spoke in the 
rich and melodious voice whose pathos would 
move the heart and bring the tears of those 
least sensible to the softer emotions, and, when 
her finger touched the keys of the pianoforte, or 
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swept the chords of the harp, the tones she 
brought forth created at once amazement and 
delight. She was happiest then, but still at all 
times peaceful, and her sweet countenance eve 
bore the impress of serenity and calm content. 
The Hand that had taken away her sight she no 
longer looked upon as an instrument of chastise- 
ment, but rather of loving mercy, which had 
brought her spirit into peace and fellowship with 
her Redeemer. She was already well versed in 
French and German, having a decided talent for 
languages, and had commenced the study of Ita- 
lian under her accomplished and indefatigable 
instructress, who endeavoured to provide every 
resource which her talents could afford, to com- 
pensate for the loss of sight. 

Annie was now on a visit at Lady Fulham's, 
much to Edith's regret ; indeed, the subject had 
caused considerable discussion between herself, 
Annie, and Mrs. Harcourt. The triennial Con- 
firmation was to take place in the course of the 
next month, and as Annie had appeared to be 
rather steadier of late, though still very far from 
what her governess could wish her conduct to 
be, it was determined, after some discussion with 
the Rector, to allow her to become a candidate 
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for the holy rite. The clergyman had urged 
that she was now in better hands for due pre- 
paration than she might be at any future period, 
and, in faith and prayer, the result was com- 
mitted to the great Disposer of all events. 

Edith's earnest endeavours to seriously im- 
press her pupil's mind appeared to be working 
some effect, when the invitation arrived for 
her from Lady Fulham to attend her eldest 
daughter's wedding, and remain for a few days 
with her younger girl to console her for her 
sister's loss. Edith well knew how utterly at 
variance with her teaching would be all the 
principles there promulgated and acted upon, 
and resolved to make a great effort to win 
Mrs. Harcourt to her side. This she partly 
succeeded in doing ; for that lady had not been 
an inmate of the same house with Edith Howard 
for so many years without acquiring great esteem 
and admiration for the high and consistent prin- 
ciples, on which she could not fail to perceive 
that her governess always endeavoured to act, 
though they were at variance very frequently 
with her owa ideas and course of action. She 
had also begun to reap the harvest of the inju- 
dicious indulgence of her favourite daughter, an 
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owned already, with sorrow and dismay, that 
both Janet and poor Alice had eclipsed their 
more brilliant sister in all but beauty. How 
painfully did she feel the contrast between their 
affectionate and dutiful conduct towards herself 
and the impetuous, selfish, self-willed ways of 
the child on whom she had, as it were, wasted, 
and worse than wasted, so much tenderness and 
love. But, though she now wished to pull in the 
reins, she found it so painful and difficult that 
she believed it impossible, and thus weakly gave 
way, on this occasion, as usual, after a little re- 
sistance, to Annie's passionate importunities — ^a 
want of strength of mind and regard to her 
child's highest interests, for which, in after 
years, she never forgave herself. 

And thus is it too often we sin on, time after 
time ; but, whilst it is followed by no evil result, 
we feel no sorrow, remorse, or repentance ; and 
thus, as we will not be moved by our heavenly 
Father's love and patient forbearance towards 
us, we constrain Him, in very mercy, to take 
away, for a season, the light of His countenance 
and His smile, and to recall our wandering hearts 
by His frown and His displeasure. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

4 

^ Wilt not a man listen? Be silent, and prove thy maxim by 
example.** 

TUPPEB. 

Janet came to visit her friend before retirins: 
to rest, and, with a merry face, said — 

*^ I think you hardly deserve to have your 
curiosity gratified ; but I will be magnanimous 
for once, and tell you the name of the mysterious 
horseman. He dined here to-day, and is, though 
not very old himself, an old friend of papa's ; he 
is returning to-morrow to his quarters in Ireland, 
so you will not be able, at the present time, to 
judge of the accuracy of my description of him, 
but he has promised to pay us a long visit next 
summer ; his name is Captain Edward Leslie, of 
her Majesty's th foot." 

Edith was thankful to be sitting down when 
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these last words were spoken, a faintness over- 
spread her frame, and, fearful lest her manner 
should betray her emotion, she exerted herself 
to speak calmly. 

" I believe, Janet, I must be very ungracious, 
and cut short your evening's chat, for I feel 
rather weak, and ought, I think, to have found 
my way to bed before." 

How she longed to know if he were unfet- 
tered still, but dared not ask, and bidding a good 
night to her pupil, she retired to bed, but not 
to sleep for many hours, for her spirit was too 
much excited. The day had been a trying one, 
full of a variety of strange events, and now the 
knowledge that Edward Leslie had been in the 
very same house with her, and she not knowing 
it till he was gone, quite overpowered an al- 
ready exhausted frame, and her pillow that 
night was bedewed with many tears. At last 
she fell asleep, asking forgiveness for her foolish, 
perhaps sinful, sorrow, for might he not even 
now be wedded to another, and thus an impass- 
able barrier be placed between them, forbidding, 
under penalty of sin, any tenderer feeling than 
friendship ? 

Next morning, she rose, resolved not to let 
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her usefulness in her present station be marred 
by foolish and vain regrets, and to banish, as 
much as possible, the late visitor from her mind, 
by employing her thoughts in thankful medi- 
tation on the mercies and blessings still left to 
her. Had she not been granted health and 
strength, and thus permitted to realize her 
dearest wish, and perform hitherto the vow, 
to promote as much as in her lay her loved 
brother's well-being and happiness ? How many 
flowers had been strewn on that path which 
once had threatened to be so dreary and toil- 
some ! She could not yet honestly say with 
Keble— 

" Thankful for aU God takes away, 
Humbled by all he gives ;" 

but she would put forth greater efforts, and ask 
for greater faith, that she might, in due time, 
attain unto that blessed state of mind. 

Herbert was now in his seventeenth year, at 
once the joy of his sister's heart, the pride of 
his master, and the favourite of his companions. 
His diligence and talents were such, that the 
worthy Doctor Charlton had two years since 
thought it his duty to inform Edith that, were 
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he placed at some pablic school, he little doubted 
his obtaining a scholarship, which would pay his 
charges at college; but his conscientious in- 
tegrity did not lose him his pupil. Edith 
thanked him gratefully, but replied that as she 
had the power of working for him, and possessed 
the means of defraying his expenses at Oxford, 
she could not reconcile it to her conscience to 
remove her brother from the guardianship in 
which she deservedly felt so much confidence, 
or from the climate which had already so bene- 
fitted his naturally delicate health. 

When Herbert completed his twelfth year, 
his sister, having prayerfully considered the 
subject, and having also taken the advice of her 
much valued friends, Mrs. Sinclair and Mr. 
Walton, acquainted him with his uncle Colonel 
Horton's offer of procuring him a cadetship, if 
he adopted the military profession, and exerted 
himself to pass the necessary examinations. 
With heartfelt joy and gratitude she received 
his deliberate decision to decline the offer alto- 
gether, not only on account of the separation it 
might, and probably would, cause between him- 
self and the sister to whom he owed everything 
under God, but also (and she was indeed glad- 
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dened by this, his other and higher motive) 
becaase he had an earnest desire to become a 
clergyman, if only it were possible to meet the 
necessary college expenses. On this point she 
eased his mind, telling him he shoald not want 
the sufficient amount, though it would demand 
strict self-denial and economy on his part when 
there, as she could only supply him with enough 
to cover the unavoidable outlay, and none to 
spend on extravagance or luxury. In two years' 
time he was to enter on his Oxford career, and 
he hoped, in the interval which must elapse 
between the termination of his studies there 
and his ordination, to find some means of at 
least partially relieving his sister from the 
burden of his support. 

His equally near relative, Lady Castleton, 
had almost, but not quite, ignored his exist- 
ence, making a yearly practice of sending her 
young orphan brother a £5 note at Christmas, 
to satisfy her conscience, but had never given 
him an invitation to visit her on any occasion, 
not wishing it to become known amongst her 
aristocratic acquaintance that she possessed a 
relation in the grade of a governess, and this 

l5 
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she felt sure would not be avoided, if Herbert 
made his appearance in her family. 

These additions to his pocket-money, the gen- 
erous boy would have given to, or spent on, 
Edith, but she would not allow it, and he soon 
found a good use for his riches ; he was fond of 
music, and had he been able to enjoy more of 
his sister's society, would have needed no other 
teacher, but six weeks in the year was really too 
meagre instruction to help him on, and with 
Edith's sanction, he devoted his £5 to obtaining 
music lessons, she having first requested a pro- 
mise that he would only consider this occupa- 
tion in the light of a recreation, and not allow 
it to interfere with his graver and more impor- 
tant studies. The boy faithfully and honourably 
kept his word, for finding, during one half year, 
that his favourite indulgence did act as a hind- 
rance to his mathematical studies, he told the 
master so, and gave it up till the following 
midsummer, when, having overcome the diffi- 
culties, he felt he might safely resume the 
pleasure. 

He had his faults, like other boys, but he 
could never be mean or capable of any deceit 
or untruthfulness; he was warm-hearted and 
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generous, and was sometimes nearly led astray 
by this amiable quality, which, like all virtues, 
if carried beyond their proper boundaries, may 
degenerate into vices, and thus lead us wrong. 

An instance of his keen sense of honour, and 
horror of its least infringement, may be given 
to illustrate the lad's character. There was a 
large piece of water in Dr. Charlton's grounds, 
and all the boys who had learnt to swim well 
were allowed to bathe, but only in certain parts, 
and at given hours, when one or more of the 
masters were present to render assistance in 
case of any accident occurring. An infringe- 
ment of this rule was visited with the severest 
punishment, to ensure the safety of the pupils, 
for whom Dr. Charlton felt himself responsible. 
Herbert, having one day wandered away from 
his companions, that he might have quiet to 
read a long letter from his sister, was strolling 
under the trees which overhung the dangerous 
and forbidden part of the pond, when he per- 
ceived, at his feet, the clothes of one of the 
younger boys, and looking round saw the owner 
of them in the water, a little way from the 
bank. 

"Hallo, youngster! what business have you 
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there? You'll smart for it if you're caught," 
cried Herbert. 

At this moment the boy made a plunge, and 
called out for help. It was the work of an 
instant for Herbert to throw off his jacket, and 
jump in to rescue him. When he got hold of 
him, and was nearing the bank, the boy begged 
him to turn aside to fetch his ship, which had 
stranded amongst the rushes, and had tempted 
him to venture into the water to regain it. 

**No, indeed, youngster; I have disobeyed 
orders, and risked punishment, to save you from 
drowning, but I am not going to offend against 
a rule I have never broken for anything else ; 
and you deserve to lose your ship, for having 
rebelled against law. How dared you do it, 
sir?" 

The boy, who had been treated with great 
severity at home, which, as is too often the 
case, had engendered deceit, was terrified at the 
prospect of suffering the penalty of his fault, 
implored Herbert, in the most piteous manner, 
not to betray him. Moved by the child's abject 
terror, he promised to shield him from hurt, by 
any means short of telling an untruth himself, 
and proceeded home in haste, the first school 
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bell having already sounded. On his way, he 
met the second master, who remarked on his 
wet clothes, adding— 

" I am very sorry, indeed, Mr. Howard, to 
have to inform against you^ but I saw you in 
the water when I was on the other side." 

** I am very sorry, also, sir," replied Herbert ; 
" but what's done can't be undone ; of course 
you have no option, I am aware, and I should 
not deny anything I have done, even if it could 
avail me, which it would not now." 

" I know that well, Mr, Howard, your word 
is never doubted," replied the master. ' 

When school was over that afternoon, Her- 
bert was charged with the offence, and asked by 
Dr. Charlton whether he pleaded guilty to it. 

" Yes, sir ; it is as stated by Mr. Benson," 
replied Herbert. 

" Have you any explanation to give, or excuse 
to offer ?" inquired the head master, much as- 
tonished at such a flagrant act of disobedience 
by his usually exemplary pupil. 

" None, sir." 

**Then I am to understand that you plead 
guilty to bathing at the forbidden place, and at 
forbidden hours, without any reason to show 
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why you thus have broken the rules, and in- 
curred the allotted punishment?" and Dr. Charl- 
ton paused, as if still hoping for a favourable 
reply from Herbert, who simply answered — 

" Yes, sir," and accordingly suffered the 
penalty. 

The little boy, whose just punishment Her- 
bert bore for him, was too timid and cowardly, 
at the time, to exculpate his generous protector. 
Herbert's conscience, however, was not comfort- 
able, for, on reflection, he felt as if he had de- 
ceived his kind friend and master, in his last 
answer to the final interrogatory, and had led 
him to believe that he had actually bathed, in 
dogged rebellion against his rules. 

The idea of equivocation was so painful to his 
truthful and sensitive mind, that a few days 
after he took an opportunity of speaking to Dr. 
Charlton in private, and informed him that he 
felt guilty of deceit in the reply he had made him 
on that occasion ; he could not explain anything 
more now than then, but wished to say that 
he had not gone into the water for the purpose 
of bathing, as he feared he had appeared to inti- 
mate, and was sure that his master would not 
press him further on the subject. 
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To this the doctor agreed, adding — " Indeed 
I have no right to ask more, for you are now quit 
having paid the costs." 

It was not till long after that the rights of 
the case were known; but Herbert never re- 
gretted his act, excepting on the score of the 
unintentional equivocation, and exerted a strong 
and beneficial influence over the real little culprit 
during all the time he remained at Chodolmley 
House. 

Well might Edith look forward with bright 
hopes to her brother's future sphere of usefulness. 

After her arm had quite recovered from the 
painful results of her courage, Alice heard the 
tale from her sister, which called forth many 
expressions of admiration and affection for her 
governess, adding also — 

" My want of sight has been a blessing to me 
in many ways, and in this instance from what 
painful anxiety it has now saved me, for thus 
you have been able kindly to keep this from me 
till, danger being over, I have only to feel grati- 
tude for the protecting care which watched over 
and saved so dear a friend." 

Edith's loving care of this interesting girl had 
indeed been blessed, and she already reaped a 
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rich reward, not only in the affection, which was 
very sweet to her, nor yet in the success with 
which she had cultivated her various talents, 
but, above all, in the increase which had been 
given from on high on the seed of truth and 
hoUness she had sown '' in faith, nothing doubt- 
mg." 

And this influence had spread beyond the 
blind girl's own heart ; the peace and true hap- 
piness with which it was filled had attracted the 
attention of her father, and had induced him to 
seek for that rest and truth which hitherto he 
had sought in vain amongt the scientific and 
intellectual researches which had absorbed all his 
faculties during the greater part of his life. He 
had read many learned theological works, and 
heard many eloquent discourses, but the beauty 
and reality of true religion had never been 
brought home to him, till in his governess a 
consistent Christian became an inmate of his 
house, and he admired the creed of which her 
conduct appeared the fruits. But even then it 
was an assent of the mind only, the heart still 
took no part ; he would have liked to discuss the 
subject with her, but his pride of manhood and 
of intellect held him back ; and it was ordained 
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" that the weak things of the world should con- 
found the things which are mighty." 

Mr. Harcourt had always been fond of his 
afl9icted child, and would now frequently admit 
her to his study when the others were at play, 
that he might listen to her gentle words, and 
would lead her to speak of what she heard and 
learnt of holy things from her teacher ; but it 
was the experience of her own heart, the cheer- 
ful resignation with which she bore her cross, 
that brought the great man low, and led him to 
the feet of his Saviour. He was of a reserved 
disposition, and to the outward and common 
observer there was little change; he, indeed, 
seldom failed to attend all the services of the 
Church, which he now believed the purest and 
most Scriptural, and also the best adapted for 
the true believer, guiding and strengthening him 
during his pilgrimage on earth. Family worship 
was also established, but Edith saw in his man- 
ner, which, though always gentlemanly, now 
possessed that courtesy and kindness to all 
which springs from true Christian feeling, and in 
his ways with his children, the tokens of an 
altered and renewed mind. 

But his change of heart manifested itself at 
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the present period by the deep interest he took 
in his blind child's approaching Confirmation, 
and many were the hours of converse spent 
together at this time by the father and daughter. 
He also now exerted a beneficial authority over 
the self-willed Annie when at home, but he was 
unfortunately, as it then seemed, absent and at 
a distance, when Lady Fulham's invitations 
arrived, and Annie knew by experience that, 
unsupported by her father's firm will, her mother 
would finally yield to her importunities, though 
against her own wishes and better judgment. 

The day after returning from her visit, Annie 
was disinclined to study or serious occupation 
of any sort, and complaining of a headache, 
was allowed by her governess to abstain from 
lessons for the remainder of the day, in the 
hopes that when the reaction after excitement 
had passed, her pupil would, with a better grace, 
resume her duties in the schopl-room. 

But the next morning found Annie really ill 
with fever, and suffering much pain. Dr. Willis 
was sent for, and speedily pronounced it the 
commencement of a rheumatic fever, brought on 
by some exposure to cold or damp during her 
late visit. How bitterly did the mother now regret 
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having failed in the duty she owed her child, by 
giving way to her irapetous will on this occasion. 
The sin in parent and child was, in this instance, 
soon followed by its punishment, and its justice 
was secretly acknowledged by the former, but 
received with rebellion and repining by the sick 
girl. Her illness was long and tedious, and her 
impatience and fretful temper wore out the 
sympathy and patience of the hired attendants, 
and distressed her poor mother beyond measure, 
whose unwearied affection met with little or no 
return. 

Edith at last persuaded Mrs. Harcourt to give 
herself some rest, and after Alice's Confirmation, 
to allow her to take for a time the superin- 
tendence of the sick room, for which sad expe- 
rience had so well fitted her. Janet and Alice 
volunteered the charge of the younger ones in 
the school-room, whilst their governess was de- 
tained at their sister's sick bed. 

By dint of a combination of kindness and 
firmness, Edith, after a while, succeeded in a 
degree in rendering the invalid more tractable 
and patient, and endeavoured to draw her mind 
to reflection on the sins which had been the 
means of laying her on a bed of pain and sick- 
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ness ; but her words seemed to fall on a deaf ear, 
and gained no confession of penitence. Her 
ingratitude to her too indulgent mother she 
became sensible of, and regretted with many 
tears and promises of future reparation, soothing 
to that parent's heart. Edith feared lest, un- 
moved by the hand of mercy, which was now 
laid on her for fatherly correction, the thought- 
less girl would some day constrain the rod to 
fall still heavier to save her soul by bringing her, 
in greater diiftress and woe, to the only and 
great Physician. She gradually progressed to- 
wards recovery, and was able to resume her 
studies for a part of the day, manifesting far 
greater diligence than she had ever done in 
full health, and a more amiable disposition 
to please her parents and the kind friend 
whose affectionate care of her, in the time of 
suffering, had altered and deepened the attach- 
ment which she had always entertained, though 
hitherto in a much fainter degree, for her esti- 
mable governess. 

Mrs. Harcourt found that Edith, instead of 
selfishly endeavouring to alienate her daughter's 
affections from her to bestow them on herself, 
had ever made the mother the rallying point of 
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love and duty ; and she sincerely lamented that 
she had not appreciated her worth earlier, and 
gone hand in hand with her in the management 
and control of the wilful child. 

The following summer, on returning from her 
holidays at Brighton, which had been prolonged 
this time, by Mrs. Harcourt's permission, to 
four weeks, she was met at the station by her 
pupils, who welcomed her back with pleasure, 
and the drive home was occupied with details of 
all that had occurred during her absence. 

" And now," said Janet, " I have reserved 
one piece of news tUl after the younger ones 
had finished their communications. Captain 
Leslie comes in the end of the month, and is to 
spend a fortnight or three weeks here in Sep- 
tember for shooting — so you will see the mys- 
terious cavalier at last, Miss Howard." 

Edith was much indebted at that moment to 
a cloud of dust, which almost blinded her and 
gave her time to gain self-command, as she 
answered — 

"Well, Janet, I shall be very glad to have 
an opportunity of judging of the merits of 
your gallant knight. Does he bring a com- 
panion with him, or is he an unmarried man ? " 
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" Oh, he is single and heart-whole at present, 
papa says. I believe he had an early attach- 
ment," replied Janet, " and being ill-treated 
by the lady, has never put himself in danger 
since." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" How sweet to love and be beloved, 
To lean upon a heart that^s thine." 

BULWEB LyttoN. 

Captain Leslie duly arrived on the last day 
of August; and as Edith now habitually passed 
part of every evening in the drawing-room, she 
knew the meeting must soon take place, and, 
with the common perversity of human nature, 
when the hour came for going down stairs, 
wished it sti]l distant ; then looking in her glass 
wondered if, after the lapse of nearly nine 
years, in her altered style of hair, now braided 
round her head in a massive coronet, instead 
of falling in luxuriant ringlets round her neck, 
he would recognise the Edith of former days. 
Truly, care had altered and sobered the laugh- 
ing, buoyant girl he had then known; but to 
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some tastes her beauty was not impaired bj 
the shade of greater thoughtfulness and serious- 
ness which added a depth to her large dark 
eyes, and at six-and-twenty, though no longer 
in the brilliancy of girlhood, a woman will 
hardly plead guilty to have passed the bloom 
of youth. 

Her pupils had been playing and singing, 
and she had received the usual congratulations 
on their talented performances from some of 
Mrs. Harcourt's lady friends, when young 
Horace Vernon, who, with Janet's two elder 
brothers, had left the dining-room, came up 
to the piano, and addressed Edith with a 
request for a favourite German song. 

" There are so many performers amongst my 
pupils, Mr. Vernon," she replied, " that I may 
surely be now excused. You have not given up 
your music yourself, I hope, and will favour us 
soon ? if Janet feels nervous, I shall have much 
pleasure in accompanying you." 

"Thank you, Miss Howard; but you are 
not usually so disobliging as to to refuse a 
reasonable petition, so I mean to be obstinate 
for once, and shall importune till I succeed," 
replied the young man. 
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" Then I will not put you to that trouble," 
she replied, laughingly, and found the song — 
(ftie of Schubert's rich, wild melodies ; it was 
an old favourite of hefs, and withdrew her 
thoughts from the one idea which had filled her 
mind. It was much admired and applauded 
by the company who had now all assembled, 
and as Edith turned to leave the instrument, 
a hand was extended to her, and a familiar 
voice exclaimed — 

"When I heard of the courageous Miss 
Howard last summer, I never associated the 
name with an old friend, but the tones of that 
well-remembered song left me under no doubt, 
even before I could catch a glimpse," and 
shaking hands warmly, Captain Leslie expressed 
his pleasure at meeting her again. The colour 
forsook her cheek, and then again remantled it 
more brilliantly ; she had meant to be so calni 
and unconcerned, but the loved tones of that 
voice had been too powerful for her efforts of 
control. She feared he might attribute it to 
shame of her altered position in society, and 
better so than suspect any other cause, and he 
did imagine it to be connected with former 
associations. He was kind and considerate, as 
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of old, and after some conyersatioii on in- 
different matters, added — 

*^ To-morrow, I most ask many questions 
about my old friends, Miss Howard, and as I 
am to be an inmate for some weeks, I shall 
have plenty of opportunities of doing so, I 
hope, and will not, therefore, deprive others of 
the pleasure of hearing you sing again by 
engrossing you to myself." And Edith played, 
but did not sing again that evening. 

Their former acquaintance Captain Leslie 
explained to his host, and learnt from him the 
accumulated sorrows which had driven the 
young girl from her ancestral home to eat the 
bread of dependance amongst strangers. As 
Captain Leslie heard her many virtues extolled 
by Mr. Harcourt (for on this theme the usually 
reserved but deeply grateful man could warm 
into eloquence), and listened to the tale of her 
motherly care and love of her young orphan 
brother, he remembered the feeling of warm 
admiration and attraction he had experienced 
when first he became acquainted with her, and 
how he had, when infonned by the deceitful 
Eleanor of Edith's supposed engagement, con- 
gratulated himself on having learnt that 
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knowledge before he had scorched himself too 
severely. 

It was only very lately that Mr. Harcourt 
had become informed of his governess's early 
history, which he heard, with much interest, 
from her old and valued friend, Mr. Walton, 
whom he had met in London, at the house of a 
mutual acquaintance. How eagerly did Edith 
look forward to those pleasant evening half- 
hours in the drawing-room ! even the moments 
of accidental intercourse which now and then 
occurred in the day, were not without price to 
her. Janet saw with pleasure their visitor's 
evident delight in Edith's society, and contrived 
to shield them many a time, alike from inter- 
ruption and remark. From her, Captain Leslie 
elicited the pleasing information that, as far as 
she knew, her friend was still unfettered; 
whether she had ever been engaged to be 
married she could not tell, but if so, it had 
never been alluded to by her. Before his visit 
was ended, Edward Leslie's affections were 
deeply engaged, and he now perceived that in 
fancying he had ever been really in love with 
Eleanor Merton he had much deluded himself, 
and he again rejoiced, for the hundredth time, 
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that that tie had been thus rudely torn asunder, 
now enabling him to offer his heart and home 
to one who was so well calculated to ensure his 
happiness, and be a help-meet in his path 
through life. 

Having mentioned his hopes to, and asked 
permission of, his host, whom he rightly deemed 
Edith's present natural protector, he proffered 
his suit to the young governess. His present 
means were the same as in former times, but 
though his income would require economy, it 
would sufBce for comfort and happiness^ Edith's 
answer need not be told ; she now, after a lapse 
of years, had a friend to lean on, who had the 
right and will to protect and guard her through 
any future storms that might yet arise. The 
sun had indeed shone from behind the cloud at 
last, with healing warmth and brightness. The 
remaining time of Captain Leslie's stay at 
Langley Park passed rapidly and happily away ; 
but Edith had experienced too many real trials 
to make sorrows for herself where they did not 
exist, and when the day of parting came, looked 
forwards brightly and trustfully to future visits, 
and consoled herself with the pleasing anticipa- 
tion of Edward's letters. 
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But in her present happiness she was in no 
way unmindful of the brother who had for so 
many years been the one great object of her 
love and hope. He had now been a year at 
Oxford, and there heard with joy of his sister's 
engagement to Edward Leslie, whom, in his 
boyish days, at Harrington Court, he had re- 
garded with great favour, then asserting that 
he was too good for "Madam Eleanor," nor 
was he wrong in his estimation of character. 

Captain Leslie would fain have urged Edith 
to consent to their wedding taking place in the 
following summer, but she, after much difficulty, 
succeeded in persuading him to allow her to 
follow the dictates of her conscience. 

** After being an inmate," she wrote, " of 
this family for nearly eight years, during which 
period I have received much kindness from its 
different members, I could not feel justified in 
resigning my pupils into other hands, unless 
their parents desired it, especially the dear 
blind girl, whose education has necessarily been 
conducted in a peculiar manner, and who wishes 
to remain another year and a half in the school- 
room under my care. Annie will be introduced 
next year, and Janet, I hope, married happily. 
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Amy and Flora will require an instructress for 
some years, no doubt, but I do not anticipate 
taxing either your or my own patience to this 
greater extent. I would wish to discharge my 
duty to Alice, feeling, as I do, that so much of 
the pleasure and comfort of her future life may 
depend on the present cultivation of her several 
powers. Till then, I would ask you to trust 
my love, feeling that we may more confidently 
look for God's blessing on our union, if we first 
fulfil the duty which lies in our pathway." 

Edith did not even to Edward Leslie confide 
one great object she had in view in deferring 
her marriage till the period she named; by 
that time, Herbert's three years at Oxford 
would be drawing to a close, and if she resigned 
her post before, how could his expenses there 
be paid? When he left college, she trusted 
that, with his abilities, he might make some 
arrangement which would at least partially 
support him ; perhaps he might, with some good 
parish priest, learn the practical duties of a 
minister, and undertake the tuition of his 
children as a compensation. Her little fund, 
which had increased by her savings, would 
afford him thirty pounds for other expenses, 
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and thus, with economy, she pictured to herself 
that he might manage comfortably till he 
took orders, when, with a curacy, he would 
be " passing rich " upon at least one hundred 
pounds a year. Edith did not doubt Edward 
Leslie's kindness and generosity, or that if he 
knew these details he would offer assistance 
from his means for her brother ; indeed he had 
delicately hinted at this subject already, but 
Edith wished the two beings now dearest to 
her on earth to be real friends and brothers in 
affection as well as in name, and for that 
purpose she would never let Herbert be placed 
under any pecuniary obligation to her future 
husband, nor let the latter feel crippled by the 
bounty he was bestowing on the relative of his 
affianced wife. 

More than this, Edith knew that Edward 
Leslie's income was very moderate, as he re- 
ceived now no addition to his pay from his 
uncle ; and any superfluity had, she also knew, 
for many years, been appropriated to the assist- 
ance of his cousin's large and straitened family, 
who was still an outcast from her father's home 
and hearth. To be the means of depriving her of 
help, by transferring it to one for whom other 
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ways of support were open, was out of the ques- 
tion, and an idea which Edith could not enter- 
tain for a moment. 

The coldness which had sprung up between 
Sir Henry Leslie and his nephew, when he first 
discovered Edward's correspondence with his 
cousin, had, during the several years that had 
since elapsed, much increased through the mis- 
representations and manoeuvres of some in- 
triguing connexions who now surrounded the 
old man, and used every effort, and hitherto 
most successfully, to keep his high-minded 
nephew away from him. Edward had made a 
point of calling on his uncle whenever he was in 
town, but frequently found him out or unable to 
receive him, and even when he had succeeded in 
obtaining admittance to his aged relative, it was 
only under constraint, in the presence of those 
who, in his now infirm state and weakened in- 
tellects, coerced and controlled the once proud 
and haughty man, for their own selfish gains 
and purposes. Personal interviews were, there- 
fore, both unsatisfactory and useless ; but Ed- 
ward was anxious to keep up some communica- 
tion with Sir Henry, in the hope that he might 
yet turn his heart to his child on this side of the 
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grave, which he must now be fast approaching, 
and for this purpose, occasionally wrote to him ; 
but he had, during the last two years, been 
neither admitted to his presence nor received 
any answers to his letters. The sharks were 
waiting for their prey, and resolved not to lose 
it by any want of watchfulness or clever artifice 
on their part. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" In my old age I am lonely — 
He has left me — Tm deserted — 
E*en an old man feels such woe." 

Mart Howitt. 

The spring following his engagement to Edith 
Howard, Edward Leslie's regiment was ordered 
on foreign service, war having broken out afresh 
at the Cape ; and, as he had frequently given up 
his leave on former occasions, to oblige his 
brother oflScers, he found no difficulty now in 
making an arrangement, which would leave him 
his last month in England at his own command. 
He soon received an invitation from Mr. and 
Mrs. Harcourt to pass it at Langley Park, where 
he shortly after arrived. 

"Well, Edith, I acquiesce in your views of 
duty," said he, as they were conversing on his 
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present prospects, "but still I cannot help 
wishing it could have been otherwise, that I 
might have taken my wife with me, or left her 
as such in England ; then, in case of illness or 
accident, she could have come to my rescue." 

" In such a case," rejoined Edith, " which we 
will not distress ourselves needlessly by sup- 
posing, you cannot doubt, dearest Edward, my 
prompt attendance on such a call; it is right 
that our sex should be influenced by the world's 
opinion in many things, but not enslaved ; and 
were you ill or wounded, which God in his 
mercy avert, I should have no hesitation in 
setting forth on my journey to go to you, and a 
few short minutes, with the chaplain's help, would 
then give you a wife, with all her rights." 

" I am very glad," replied he, laughing, " that 
I supposed the melancholy case, as it has 
drawn forth such a gratifying and spirited 
declaration from my quiet and particularly 
scrupulous Edith; and really it will require 
great integrity on my part not to court some 
little misfortune of the sort, to bring about such 
a delightful result. 

" Oh ! I will trust you honour. Sir Knight," 
answered Edith; adding, gaily, "and, remem- 
ber, I did not promise to fly to your rescue for 
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Utth misfortunes. I should leave you to battle 
with them by yourself, I assure you, like a brave 
soldier." 

Already nearly three weeks had passed of the 
precious month, when their present enjoyment 
of each other's society was suddenly cut short. 
A knock at the school-room door one morning. 
Was followed by Edward's entrance, pleading 
Mrs. Harcourt's permission for this invasion of 
the young ladies' sanctuary, and breach of Edith's 
usual rule. 

" I come," continued he, " armed with the 
parental authority to demand a holiday, that I 
may engross you, Edith, to myself, and my 
present cares and emergencies. Will you come 
into the library where, away from this fair 
Babel of tongues, I may have you to myself, in 
peace ?" 

Edith assented ; and, when fairly out of the 
sounds of the mirth which the holiday declara- 
tion had caused, Edward showed her a letter 
which he had that morning received from his 
uncle's old butler, and faithfully attached servant 
— respectfully, but earnestly, begging him to 
lose no time in coming to see his master, now 
seriously ill. 

"This has been forwarded from my quarters," 
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said Edward, " and, therefore, some delay has 
already been unavoidably occasioned; without 
any more, I must obey this summons, for there 
has evidently been foul play at work, or what 
does old Horton mean by saying, as he does ? — 
* Sir Henry has been much hurt by your long 
neglect of him, in neither writing or coming to 
see him, and, having received no answer to his 
letters, will not himself write to you ; nor does he 
know that I have taken the liberty of so doing ; 
only hearing him last night mention your name 
and sigh, I believed he would not be unwilling 
to see you ; and those who now rule the house 
and him worry him to death, and often would 
he gladly rid himself of them, I believe, but 
does not dare.' " 

"It is an obvious duty," rejoined Edith, 
when Edward Leslie had ceased reading, " to 
visit your poor uncle, and endeavour to release 
him from the thraldom to which he is now sub- 
jected ; so that we must not repine at this inter- 
ruption to our pleasure, and we will hope you 
may not be very long detained away. Poor 
old man !" she continued, " what a pity he could 
not have the love and care of a daughter to 
watch over his declining years." 
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" Yes, indeed, Edith," replied Edward ; " and 
I must make one great and last effort before 
leaving England, to bring about this reconcilia- 
tion now, as much for the father's as daughter's 
sake. In these delicate matters, how often is 
man's judgment at fault; how I wish I were 
possessed of your woman's wit and tact, Edith, 
to assist me now — ^by tact, I do not mean what is 
too often miscalled by that name — ^humbug and 
artifice, both of which I abhor as much and 
heartily as yourself — but that combination of 
judgment and sound sense, that delicacy and 
quickness of perception, which finds the key to 
another's feelings, and knows not only what to 
say, but when and how to speak, to touch the 
right chord in another human heart." 

**Do not fear your own powers, dear Ed- 
ward, in such a righteous cause ; be assured 
wisdom and help will be given to you in this time 
of need ; and," added she, " I wish I were able 
to assist you personally, but as that may not be, 
I both can and will supplicate for a blessing on 
your enterprise, and it has, you know, a special 
one allotted to it in Holy Writ for, saith our 
Lord, * Blessed are the peacemakers.' " 

Promising Edith to communicate his progress 
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in his important work, Edward Leslie took his 
leave of Langley Park and its occupants for a 
short time. On his arrival in town, he drove to 
Cambridge Square ; the door was opened by the 
old butler, who was delighted to see him again, 
and informed him that, '^ most fortunately, Mr. 
Wilson was absent, and Mrs. Wijson gone out 
for a drive ; the young lady only is on guard, 
and though she is a cunning one, I think. Cap- 
tain, you should be able to out-officer her," said 
the old man, with a pleased twinkle in his clear 
gray eye. " I have," continued he, " prepared 
master for the chance of your coming, telling 
him I knew you were likely to be in town now ; 
so I should say you would do best to come 
upstairs direct; he is sitting up in his room 
to-day." 

*^I wished to have asked some explanations 
about all my letters, and how it was I never 
saw you all the times I have called ; but, per- 
haps, it is best to take the present opportunity, 
and reserve our talk for another occasion," said 
Captain Leslie. 

" Ay, ay. Captain ; I can make a good many 
dark things light, I reckon ; but here we are at 
master's door." 
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At this moment Miss Wilson appeared ; and, 
closing the door, and holding the handle firmly 
in her grasp, addressed the old valet — " Horton, 
what are you thinking of, bringing any one to see 
Sir Henry ? you must know that Dr. Stevenson 
has strictly forbidden his seeing any visitors." 

"There are exceptions to all rules, Miss 
Wilson, and Horton rightly imagines one may 
be made in favour of myself, the only nephew of 
Sir Henry, and who have so long and unjustifi- 
ably been excluded from his presence/' replied 
Edward, firmly, but quietly. 

" I am sorry to appear uncourteous, Captain 
Leslie," rejoined the young lady, " especially to 
any relative of dear Sir Henry's, but I consider 
myself responsible, in my parent's absence, for 
his safety, and I assure you the excitement of 
seeing you might be attended with positive 
danger to him." 

" I believe he is quite prepared to see me. 
Miss Wilson, and has long been denied, against 
his will, the opportunity of communicating with 
me in any way. I must, therefore, request you 
to allow me to pass, and enter his room," 
answered Edward Leslie, temperately, but de- 
cidedly. 
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" It is quite impossible, dear sir, you must 
wait at least till my mother returns home — she 
will confirm the truth of what I say ; but it will 
remain in her hands to risk dear Sir Henry's 
health in its present shattered state," replied the 
young lady, in a tone which plainly said she at 
least considered the subject settled for the present. 

Not so Edward Leslie, who nothing doubted 
that Mrs. Wilson would corroborate her daugh- 
ter's artful statement ; but he did not mean to 
be beaten on this occasion by any number of 
ladies, with all due deference to their sex in 
general. He had not left Langley Park and 
Edith for nothing at such a time, nor without 
some end in view ; and not wishing to increase 
the unpleasantness of his task by fighting with 
two ladies instead of one, he turned to Horton 
and said— 

" Will you be so good, Horton, as to ask my 
uncle if he declines to see me, now I have come 
so far on purpose ;" and, motioning to a side- 
door, he added, " this door opens into his 
dressing-room, I remember, which leads into 
his bed-room," and so saying, he followed the 
old servant into the dressing-room, there to 
await and hear his uncle's reply himself. 
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The young lady felt herself checkmated, and, 
with a scowl on her brow which would have 
eflfectually scared away every suitor, exclaimed, 
in angry tones, very unlike the studiedly-sweet 
and gentle manner in which she had before 
spoken — 

" Horton, you do it at your peril ; remember, 
I have warned you," and then re-entered the 
invalid's chamber almost at the same moment as 
Edward Leslie, who received a kind though half- 
reproachful welcome from his uncle. 

" Better late than never, Edward. I did not 
think you would have deserted me in my sick- 
ness and old age ; but, when there was no longer 
anything to gain, you, too, left me ; I am, how- 
ever glad to see you, my boy," and the old man 
took his hand. 

" I am thankful to gain access to you at last, 
my dear uncle; it has been no fault of mine 
that it has been so long delayed, nor any fault 
of your friends here that I am now in your 
room, I assure you," replied his nephew. 

" How now," asked Sir Henry ; *' what mean 
you? Has any one interfered in my house to 
prevent you from coming to me ?" and he looked 
stern, as of old ; for, when protected by the pre- 
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sence of another from the tyranny which was 
usurped over him at other times, his old spirit 
of defiance and independence would arise, to be 
as speedily cowed when again left alone, at 
the mercy of his self-constituted keepers. 

" Miss Wilson absolutely refused me admit- 
tance to your room, sir; and as I could not have 
removed a lady by force, had it not been for the 
fortunate circumstance of your dressing-room 
communicating with this apartment, and the 
door of it opening on the landing, I must have 
relinquished my purpose of seeing you, though I 
have come up to London for that sole object, 
and at a time when every moment is valuable to 
me," replied Edward Leslie. 

" How dare you, madam, to interfere between 
me and my nephew?" asked Sir Henry, angrily, 
of the young lady. 

" Pray, my dear sir," she rejoined, in her 
sweetest tones, " do not excite yourself, you are 
labouring under some misapprehension; I have 
been only too anxious to obey the doctor's strict 
injunctions, that you should be kept quiet. Had 
you not better rest, or take some refreshment? 
you know I shall be sadly scolded by mamma 
if she finds you less well when she returns home." 
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" I don't care what she or the whole pack of 
you say or think ; I am not going to be ridden 
rough-shod over any more, I can tell you/' said 
the old man, with great irritation, adding, 
" and I will not trouble you to sit up here any 
longer, now my nephew is with me." 

*^ I shall never be trusted as a nurse again, if 
I spoil you so and let you have your own way ; 
I promised, dear Sir Henry, not to leave you, in 
case of your having any of your sudden feelings 
of faintness,'' remonstrated the pertinacious 
damsel. 

" I dare say you did. Miss Wilson ; but it will 
not be the first untruthfulness of which you have 
been guilty in your life, or perhaps during the 
last half-hour," replied the Baronet, now in a 
towering rage at continued contradiction to his 
will ; " and I desire that you leave my room — I 
will be master of that, if of no other part of the 
house." 

The lady at last departed, in no very amiable 
mood, and, ringing his bell, he desired Horton 
to inform Mrs. Wilson, when she returned from 
her drive, that he was particularly engaged, 
and would not be interrupted on any plea what- 
soever. 
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" Now, Edward, ray boy," said the old man, 
" let me hear the rights of it ; you never spoke 
anything but the truth all the years I have 
known you, nor your father before you, so tell 
me why you have so long deserted me?" 

" My dear sir, I have never failed to call on 
you twice at least on every occasion of my fre- 
quent visits to town, but I have, during the last 
two years, met with constant denials, and how 
could I tell that they were not by your 
desire?" 

" The rascals ! I should have always been 
well enough to see you, and I have not been out 
half-a-dozen times in that period. But why," 
inquired Sir Henry, " did you not come and take 
up your quarters here as in former times ? I gave 
you a lasting invitation to do so, you know, and 
then you would have seen me whether they liked 
it or whether they disliked it." 

" Because Mr. and Mrs. Wilson informed me, 
both by letter and word of mouth, that, in con- 
sequence of alterations in the establishment, and 
in the arrangements of the house for your greater 
comfort in your invalid condition, there would no 
longer be a spare room at my disposal," replied 
his nephew. 
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" The lying beggars ! I shoald like to know 
what changes have ever been made for my com- 
fort — much for my discomfort, rather; and I 
wonder how many spare rooms there are now in 
the house, unless madam and her daughters have 
each half-a-dozen boudoirs," and, ringing his bell 
again sharply, the old gentleman asked his valet 
— " How long is it since there has been no 
spare apartment vacant for Captain Leslie ? He 
says he has not been to stay here because Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson informed him there was no 
room for him in the house." 

" There has always been at least one at the 
fullest time, when all their country relations are 
up here," replied Horton. 

" Then have one prepared for Captain Leslie 
immediately, and send for his luggage. Where 
is it, Edward ?" inquired the old man. 

" Oh, thank you, my dear uncle. It is at the 
club ; and will it not be better for me to return 
there to-night?" said Edward. " It will be dis- 
agreeable for both parties to have me quartered 
here, and I can be as much with you as you like 
during my stay in London." 

" No, indeed, my boy ; now you are here, 
here you shall stay and take care of me, or 
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perhaps they will try to keep you out of the 
house again," replied his uncle, forgetting his 
late declaration of independence in the fear of 
being left alone with his persecutors. 

" Don't tire yourself, sir, or I shall really and 
deservedly get into hot water with the doctor ; 
I will write a letter for the post, if you will 
allow me, at your Davenport, whilst you rest a 
little. Can I get you anything first, or have 
you any medicine to take?" asked Edward, 
seeing on the table a bottle, with directions to 
be taken every five hours. 

" I believe they are dosing me to death ; I 
shan't take any more, now you've come. Dr. 
Stevenson is a humbug, I believe, like all the 
rest of them ; but they got him in when I was 
taken so ill, and they say old Morrison took 
offence, sent in his bill, and won't have anything 
more to do with me," replied Sir Henry. 

Edward made no rejoinder, though he secretly 
resolved to see the old family medical man, and 
find out the truth of this statement. He now 
occupied himself in reporting to Edith his suc- 
cessful skirmish, the surrender of the citadel, 
and his present lodgment in it, promising conti- 
nued accounts of his further progress. Whilst 
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the inyalid, exhausted by excitement, was sleep- 
ing heavily on the sofa, Mrs. Wilson tapped at 
the door, and receiving no answer, came in ; she 
expressed much delight at the very unexpected 
pleasure of seeing Captain Leslie, and begged to 
apologize for the seemingly ungracious reception 
he had met with during her absence. 

" Captain Leslie, the dear girl is so very con- 
scientious, so painfully sensitive to any responsi- 
bility, and so much attached to dear Sir Henry, 
that in the guilelessness of her nature she 
thinks not, like most girls of her age" (the young 
lady was certainly nine-and-twenty), " of the 
effect produced on any one by her line of con- 
duct, or the odium she may acquire ; but only of 
the fulfilment of her charge, and. the well-being 
of her valued friend and relative, who, on his part, 
doats on her, though she of course, in her turn, 
is sometimes subjected to his fits of irritability, 
but which are, we all know, dear old man, 
purely physical." 

That gentleman bowed, and acquiesced in the 
last remark, but did not say how much he 
deemed that irritability was increased by the 
annoyance and restraint he suffered at the hands 
of this lady, and the other members of her 
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family in general. Mrs. Wilson was thunder- 
struck by the arrival of the nephew of the 
master of the house, and augured injury to her 
cause, but she was too worldly wise to show her 
displeasure, and kept up a flow of conversation 
during the whole of the dinner hour in the most 
amiable manner. She inquired whether Captain 
Leslie's regiment was amongst those ordered 
abroad, and regretted that it would involve such 
a long separation from dear Sir Henry, whose term 
of life must now be most uncertain. She hoped to 
keep matters smooth for the short interval which 
must elapse before his nephew embarked, never 
doubting that when he was gone the old man 
would be again at their disposal, with no one to 
appeal to as now , and then, a hundred chances 
by land or sea, by illness or war, might take 
this only obstacle out of their road to wealth 
and honours. 

Mr. Wilson was very hot and scrupled not to 
abuse Sir Henry in unmeasured language when 
he found him refractory, and having the talent 
of making himself very agreeable and amusing, 
soon made his peace, or rather brought the old 
man to reason, as he said, for he punished him 
like a wilful child when he chose, by depriving 
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him of his game of chess, and by leaving him 
alone during the long, dull evenings, to contrast 
more strongly with the occasions when he brought 
all his powers of conversation, collecting .news, 
&c., to bear on his pleased auditor. This was 
the secret of his influence over the invalid, who 
could not dispense with his services, yet feared 
him, and hatedj because he feared him. 

But these causes would not affect Captain 
Leslie, and therefore Mrs. Wilson dreaded lest 
any dispute should arise between these two gen- 
tlemen, and damage the interests of her family. 
On this account she rejoiced at her husband's 
temporary absence, and hoped the many affairs 
she imagined the young officer must have to 
arrange before his sudden departure from Eng- 
land, would shorten his visit in Cambridge 
Square. Edward Leslie spent the evening in 
his uncle's room, and that night before they 
retired to rest. Sir Henry remarked — 

" I cannot understand, Edward, how you 
never received my letters, nor I yours — I will 
find it out though ; Mr. Wilson shall give some 
account of this strange affair when next he 
makes his appearance here. He can hardly have 
dared to intercept them all." 
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The mystery was easy of solution : two years 
ago a new lock and key was placed on the 
letter-box, that key Mr. Wilson wore on his 
watch-chain, and only parted with to his wife 
when leaving home for any time To avoid 
accident or loss of letters, he had another box 
made for all letters for the post, of which he 
also kept a key, a duplicate of which was held 
by the master of the district postoffiee in their 
vicinity. Horton, having written before to his 
master's nephew without success, at last sus- 
pected want of fair play, and had conveyed his 
last letter himself to the .post on his way to 
church on Sunday, that being the only occasion 
on which he now left the house, as Sir Henry 
required his constant attendance. 

Since a second footman had been added to 
the establishment, Horton never went to the 
door, Mrs. Wilson assuring him that they were 
anxious to spare him every fatigue, that he 
might be the better able to attend on his master. 
This accounted for his ignorance of Captain 
LesUe's frequent visits; the footmen being under 
Mr. Wilson's orders, who made it worth their 
while to keep his counsel. The miscarriage of 
the letters had never excited the butler's suspi- 
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cions till a few weeks previously, as he then only 
accidentally became aware of the fact that any 
one besides the postmaster was in possession of 
the means of opening the box which stood on 
the hall table. 

When Mr. Wilson arrived the next day but 
one, his wrath was greatly excited at the suc- 
cessful entrance of the intruder, as he deemed 
Captain Leslie, and his wife and daughter came 
in for a part of the storm for their weak resist- 
ance. His spouse endeavoured to convince him 
of the futility of putting himself into a rage 
with the calm and self-possessed nephew of their 
host, well knowing that the passionate man is 
sure, in such cases, to be worsted in the quarrel. 
How far he would have followed this wise 
counsel had he been left alone, it is impossible 
to say ; but in his first interview with Sir Henry, 
his resolution of self-command, if, indeed, he 
had made any, broke down, for on the old man 
demanding an explanation of the non-arrival of 
the letters sent by and to him during the last 
two years, Mr. Wilson first evaded the question, 
and then begged Sir Henry to remember he was 
not responsible for the accidents and neglects 
of the postoffice throughout the kingdom. 
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"This matter shall be investigated thoroughly," 
said Captain Leslie, " and the parties in fault 
brought to light. I shall lose no time, and the 
intricate machinery of the post is carried on in 
such an exact system and method, that I have 
no doubt of tracing it to the right foundation ; 
and as I keep a journal, I can refer to the exact 
dates of the letters I sent, most, if not all, of 
which I posted with my own hand. It shall 
be found out ; and we shall require the assist- 
ance of your memory, sir," added he, bowing 
to Mr. Wilson, and giving him a piercing look. 

" What do you mean, sir, and of what do you 
accuse me?" asked that gentleman, who was 
now fast losing his temper. 

" I have laid no accusation against you, Mr. 
Wilson," replied Edward Leslie ; " but I consider 
that you can and will be required to give infor- 
mation important to the discovery we are 
resolved to make, as I believe there are but two 
keys to the letter-box which carries the letters 
from this house, which are held by yourself and 
the postmaster ; I understand, also, that the sole 
key of the door-box is in your possession." 

" And what of that ? your behaviour is at 
once insulting and ungentlemanly, sir," angrily 
answered Mr. Wilson. 
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^^ My character both as a gentleman and an 
officer are too well known, to make your opinion 
a matter of any concern to me, Mr. Wilson," 
rejoined Edward Leslie ; " but as you ask the 
inference to be drawn from my last observation, 
it is simply this: the postmaster and clerks 
will be answerable for the letters, if proved to 
have ever reached their hands. For their safe 
transit from this house thence, you of course 
must alone be held responsible, as it can be 
declared on oath, if necessary, that my uncle's 
letters to me were dropped into the box." 

Sir Henry now spoke. " If my nephew ac- 
cuses you of nothing, so do not I, sir. I charge 
you plainly with intercepting both my letters to 
him and his to me, for your own base purposes. 
Denial won't serve you, sir, with me ; you had 
better knock under whilst you may, or I shall 
take proceedings against you, and disgrace you 
publicly." 

Shame and rage was depicted on that indi- 
vidual's countenance. He muttered something 
about being often from home, and knowing 
nothing about the letters ; and with threats of 
vengeance in general, and towards Edward 
Leslie in particular, he left the room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



« Deceit and treachery skulk with hatred.'* 

TUPPEB. 



it 



What shall I do, Edward/* asked Sir Henry, 
when you are gone, if left to the mercy of 
such a scoundrel ? He has fleeced me high and 
low, I believe, ever since I first, in my loneliness 
and illness, was fool enough to ask the family to 
come and live with me. I can't think how I 
ever did it, but the women begged the question 
of me, and, once in, I have never been able to 
get them out." 

^^ I think you might make this last business a 
very good plea, if you so wished," replied his 
nephew, " for separating your establishment." 

" Oh, yes ; if you were going to stay in 
England, and be quartered anywhere at an easy 
distance that I might have some one to see me 
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frequently ; but it is so lonely, and I can't bear 
it," said the old man. " Though I detest the 
sight of that man I get dreadfully moped, es- 
pecially in the evenings, without him, he is so 
clever and entertaining — most rogues are." 

" Yes," assented Edward, " and he knows his 
power over you, and thinks, he may behave with 
impunity; accordingly, I certainly should like 
him to find himself mistaken at last, if it could 
be managed without detriment to your comfort, 
sir, which I think it might by some other ar- 
rangement; but, if you do not want me at 
present, I have some business to attend to which 
will detain me till late this evening, and as I 
have promised to dine with a friend, Mr. Wilsoi^ 
will have had time to cool before we meet again 
to-morrow." 

He now took his leave of his uncle for the 
day, as he had much work before him; he also 
secretly hoped that when left unprotected in the 
hands of the Wilsons, in their present irritable 
state of feeling, his discomfort might induce 
him to listen more favourably to any plan he 
might be able to suggest for his deliverance 
from them. He called on the old medical man 
who had formerly attended his uncle success- 
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fully, and was fortunate enough to find him at 
home. Another deceit which had been prac- 
tised, now came to light: apprehending the 
possible interference or influence of this gen- 
tleman, knowing him to have been acquainted 
with Edward Leslie from his childhood, the 
Wilsons resolved to remove him, and to that 
end called in another physician during a severe 
illness of Sir Henry's, and wrote to inform his 
former attendant that "They regretted to say 
the invalid had suddenly lost confidence in his 
skill, and, with one of those not uncommon pre- 
judices which sick people are apt to take, refused 
to see him again." He was requested to send 
in his bill, which he did, and was promptly paid. 
" I was sorry," continued the worthy doctor, 
"to be thus turned off by an old friend and patient, 
but I always imagined it to be done under the 
Wilsons' advice, who never seemed to like me, 
nor I them, to say the truth, which was not to 
be wondered at, as I expect we are made of very 
different materials; I being as blunt and straight- 
forward as they are tortuous and smooth-faced. 
Madame's oily words and sweet smiles always 
reminded me of the words of the Psalmist — 
' The words of his mouth were softer than 

N 5 
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butter, having war in his heart : his words were 
smoother than oil, and yet be they very swords/" 

" Well, I must not detain you now, Mr. Mor- 
rison,*' replied Edward Leslie, " for I see your 
carriage is at the door, and you have a blessed 
mission of health and alleviation to suffering to 
carry to many now awaiting you. I often think, 
doctor, your profession, if followed in a right 
spirit of dependence on Him who alone *can 
kill and make alive,' is one of many privileges 
which, whilst conferring a blessing on others, 
must return a twofold one into the heart of him 
who exercises the healing art, as he witnesses, 
with joy and gratitude, the sufferer relieved 
from pain, and the weakened invalid regaining 
health and strength under his treatment." 

" Yes, Captain Leslie, you are right ; my 
calling is a blessed and holy one when sanctified 
by the Spirit of God, and though the scenes of 
misery which I and my brethren have so often 
to look upon may well make one's heart bleed 
and weigh down one's spirit, it is still a glorious 
privilege to be enabled, in some faint degree, to 
follow His steps *who condescended to give 
tears to human woe,' and who 'went about 
doing good, for God was with Him,' and for 
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that same presence and assistance we may now 
also surely hope, if soaght aright and in faith." 

" I wish," said Edward Leslie, " that there 
were more like yourself amongst your profession, 
and it would not then, as too often now, be said, 
so unjustly, that its science and practice tend 
and lead to infidelity, or at least to indifference 
to religion; — ^but I must have no more last 
words to-day. I shall call again before I leave 
London, to wish you good bye ;" and, so saying, 
he walked off to make other inquiries regarding 
his uncle's present state of affairs. 

On arriving at his solicitor's house upon 
private business of his own, he first learnt that 
this conscientious and trusted friend of the 
Leslie family no longer had the charge of any 
arrangements for his old patron, having been 
superseded by a connexion of Mr. Wilson's. 

" This is a bad stroke for us, Mr. Mauley," 
said Edward Leslie, ^^and renders us nearly 
powerless in the object you and I have sought 
for so many years. If my uncle has made a 
new will, or does so under the influence of his 
present comptrollers of the household, his 
daughter's chance of inheritance will be less 
than ever." 
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" Yes/' rejoined that gentleman ; " but his 
last, which I was desired to destroy, was as bad 
as could be on that point, and we must only 
hope that artifice and injustice will not be 
allowed to triumph in the end; but your 
absence is certainly unfortunate at this period 
when Sir Henry has not a disinterested person 
about him." 

" He has grown more averse of late years to 
business, especially anything connected with 
death," continued Edward Leslie, "and I can 
only console myself with the hope that, if he 
dies while I am away, perhaps he may leave no 
will at all, and then all will be well." 

" For his daughter, certainly," replied Mr. 
Mauley, " but not for you. Captain Leslie ; but 
you have never kept an eye to the main chance 
since I have known you, or you might have 
remained heir to all his wealth and fine estates 
as once you were, for the old gentleman was 
very proud as well as fond of you. How often 
have I heard him rejoice that you possessed, in 
so striking a degree, the noble features of the 
Leslie family." 

" To have retained the heirship under such 
conditions as to see the rightful sharer of those 
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riches want, perhaps starve, was simply im- 
possible, and only worthy of the basest of 
mankind/' rejoined Edward Leslie. "Perhaps 
something may turn np for me some fine day, 
and if not, I have enough for comfort, and 
hope I have learned to be therewith content ; 
but," added he, " I certainly depended on your 
assistance in my endeavour to heal the breach, 
if possible, before I leave England. How did 
you get turned off, may I ask ?'* 

" The Wilsons and I did not set our horses* 
heads together from the first, as we were bound 
to different points, and the roads did not, there- 
fore, lead the same way," replied the solicitor ; 
" and, to pass over many unimportant and 
trivial details, for which neither you nor I 
have time to-day, I was, at last, driven off 
the course in consequence of a remonstrance I 
made to Sir Henry, and which the Wilsons 
handled so skilfully as to represent it in the 
light of a presumptuous and dictatorial inter- 
ference, and to anything in this shape Sir Henry 
is particulariy sensitive, and always has been, as 
you well know, so I received a polite note from 
Mr. Wilson conveying to me my conge'' 

"And what might the subject of your re- 
monstrance be, may I inquire, Mr. Mauley ?" 
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" Oh, certainly, Captain Leslie ; the case was 
briefly this : when your uncle lost the use of his 
left arm, for a time the other also was weakened, 
and writing became diflScult and painful to him 
during his illness. Mr. Wilson then suggested 
that he should write and draw his cheques in 
future for him, and that this should be arranged 
at the bank. This I thought a very imprudent 
course, and signified the same to Sir Henry, for 
it placed too unlimited power in the hands of 
individuals in whom I doubted the existence of 
any very high sense of integrity and honour. 
This, as being against the Wilsons' interests, of 
course met with their disapproval, and so I was 
disposed of without delay." 

*^ How enthralled or infatuated my uncle 
must have been to give such power out of his own 
hands," exclaimed Edward Leslie, "and what 
will not cool impudence do in this world. / 
never should have dreamed of making such a 
suggestion, even at the time when my star was 
most in the ascendant ; but the more I hear the 
more I feel it a duty to set my poor uncle at 
liberty, if possible, from his present governors, 
before I cross the seas. How, I cannot yet 
decide," and, wishing the solicitor good morn- 
ing, he^ proceeded on his work. 
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His next visit was to his coasin, who now 
occupied a small bat comfortable house in the 
neighbourhood of Westbourae. The door was 
opened by a neat maid-servant, who led the way 
to a pleasant little sitting-room, where Edward 
found Adeline seated by a table, covered with 
books, maps, slates, and surrounded by her 
children, whose education she conducted en- 
tirely, with the exception of her eldest boy, who, 
through Edward Leslie's self-denial, was now 
placed at a good school. The artist, raised 
from misery by the same kind, helping hand, and 
furnished with employment through his re- 
commendations, had gradually emerged from his 
former obscurity, and was steadily ascending the 
hill of fame, to which circumstance they were 
indebted for the greater comforts and the healthy 
home they now possessed. Their large family 
still demanded the utmost exercise of economy, 
that, as the children grew up, they might be 
able to have such advantages of education as 
both parents were anxious to afford them. 
Madame de Bouille, herself descended from a 
long line of ancestors, earnestly desired that 
her sons and daughters should be, in mind and 
education, worthy of the station to which their 
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birth and parentage entitled them, for her hus- 
band, as before mentioned, was also of gentle, 
if not noble birth, his family having been driven 
from their native country, and lost rank and 
wealth from their attachment to the Royalist 
cause. Adeline rose at the entrance of her 
visitor, and greeted him warmly, saying — 

" I was sure you would, if possible, come to 
see us, Edward, before you embarked. Louis 
told me not to be too certain, lest I should be 
disappointed; but I knew it would be very 
unlike all your kind and well-tried affection to 
deny us this pleasure, if you could in any way 
avoid it." 

"You were quite right, my fair cousin; it 
must have been something very extraordinary, 
and beyond my own control, which could have 
prevented me from taking a look at all this 
merry party when going abroad for an indefinite 
period," replied Edward Leslie, as he was affec- 
tionately greeted by all the children in turn. 
" And how is Louis, as busy as ever, I hope ?" 
asked he. 

"He is very well, thank you; he has been 
quite a different creature the last two years since 
we have moved into this healthy locality, and 
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though he is obliged to keep a studio also in 
London, the expense is not very great, and the 
money is much more satisfactorily spent thus 
than in doctors' bills, which we now, I am 
thankful to say, have nothing to do with since 
we have lived here," replied Adeline. 

*• And what painting is he now about?" in- 
quired her cousin. 

" He is in full employ in different ways," con- 
tinued Madame de Bouille, " but chiefly in 
preparing two pictures for the May Exhibition ; 
he is very anxious about them, and the result 
may be of very great importance to him." 

" I augur success ; but you must induce him 
to allow me a look at them before I leave 
town, as I expect I shall be on my way to fight 
the savages when the public have that treat in 
May," rejoined Edward Leslie. 

" Oh, yes ; I am sure he will make an excep- 
tion in your favour ; he can refuse you nothing, 
dear Edward, that would be ungrateful indeed, 
and the quality of unthankfulness does not be- 
long to either of our natures, with all our faults," 
replied his cousin. " Now, children," added 
she, "leave cousin Edward in peace, and go 
down stairs ; you may put on your bonnets and 
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hats and run into the garden ; you shall see him 
again before he goes." 

Edward lifted one fine little fellow of five 
summers on to his knee for a moment, and 
putting back his bright curls, gazed on his 
handsome features, and kissed his fair, open 
brow. When they were alone, he exclaimed to 
the mother — 

" How well all the children look, and what a 
lovely, noble boy little Henry has grown ; how I 
wish his grandfather could see him — ^he would 
be a child after his own heart, with Leslie 
stamped on every feature. I wish it could be 
managed anyhow,'* added he, after a pause^ 
Adeline sighed. 

" Have you seen my father lately, or are the 
doors still barred against you ? " she asked. 

" I have effected an entrance at last, and found 
out all the mischief that was at work. I was 
not excluded by your father's will or consent, 
and I am now staying there, and in my old 
apartments again. He has been very ill, but is 
now better, though a melancholy invalid, and 
longs to clear his house of the Wilsons, but does 
not dare to do it himself, and also dreads the 
misery of loneliness, if they leave." 
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The tears came into Adeline's eyes ; and, when 
she had regained her composure, she said — 

^^ Ah, Edward, my sin soon found me out ; 
and even now that our miseries and wretched 
poverty are of the past only, it chastens me 
almost daily when my children ask why they 
never see their grandfather ; I cannot, at their 
present early age, tell them of their mother's 
disobedience and undutiful conduct, lest I shake 
their respect and confidence in my teaching, nor 
yet can I speak in language of blame of him 
whom I still hope they may yet live to love and 
reverence." 

" Yes, I hope that may still be in store for 
them, dear Adeline," replied her cousin. "You 
were placed in a difficult position, no doubt, and 
did wrong ; but we have a merciful Judge who 
knoweth whereof we are made, and can pity 
whilst he mourns over our short-comings. You 
had not, in those days, the anchor of faith to 
keep you safe, or you would have known it was 
not right to do evil that good might come, and 
would have waited patiently till a way of escape 
was made for you by Him who will never try 
his children above that they are able." 

"Yes, indeed, I have long since seen this," 
rejoined Adeline. " I never could have married 
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the man of my father's choice without sin, for I 
could not have uftered, without falsehood, the 
marriage vows for him; but had I trusted in 
God instead of taking the matter into my own 
hands, all might still have been well, for I now 
know He would not have been faithless to 
his promises. But," continued she, ** how mer- 
cifully have I been dealt with, and how blessed 
in my husband and children, and in the more 
than brother that you have ever been to me, 
dear Edward ; yet it is a bitt.er portion in my 
cup that I should have been the blaster of my 
benefactor's worldly prospects, that for me you 
have sacrificed the fortune you would so well 
have graced, and so wisely dispensed." 

** This is, you know, a forbidden subject 
between us, Adeline," said Edward Leslie, 
kindly ; " but I seriously have an idea of 
making another attempt to bring about a re- 
conciliation between you and my uncle before I 
leave for the Cape." 

" How unhappy does it make me to think of 
my poor father, ill and alone amongst strangers, 
when he should have a daughter to smooth his 
sorrows and cheer his declining years. I would 
do anything to convince him of my deep and 
sincere repentance, but that which the vows I 
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took before God, forbid — I mean, desert my dear 
husband," said Adeline. 

" Of course, that is out of the question ; we 
must hope my uncle may soften towards Louis ; 
now that he is steadily rising to eminence, there 
will be a better chance, and also when he knows 
that you are no longer in absolute want of his 
assistance, any advances on your part may be 
more favourably received. I wish I could 
remain here till after the Exhibition is opened. 
I think it might avail us much if Louis's pictures 
succeed ; your father was always a connisseur. I 
have known him give fabulous sums for a good 
painting," continued Edward Leslie. 

" When does your regiment embark ?" asked 
his cousin. 

" The original orders were for the last week 
in April, but in a letter from a brother officer 
which I received this morning, he tells me the 
vessel is not yet half prepared, and it is thought 
highly probable that there may be a further 
delay of some weeks, which would be of immense 
advantage to us." 

After seeing the children again, and promising 
to call or write soon, Edward Leslie took his 
leave of his cousin and her family, and proceeded 
to his club to meet some friends. 



i 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

'* A picture hath mined sonls, or raised them to commerce 
with the skies." — ^Tuppee. 

In the course of the next few days he felt his 
way with Sir Henry, gradually acquainting him 
with the various discoveries he had made of Mr. 
Wilson's plotting to deprive him of all those 
tried friends on whose integrity he could rely. 
He made a point of remaining much with the 
old man, and furnished him with amusement and 
intelligence of all that was going on, thus giving 
Mr. Wilson no opportunity of regaining his sway 
over the invalid. At Sir Henry's request he 
looked into his money affairs, which were not 
only in much confusion, but also proved the 
wisdom of Mr. Mauley's remonstrances; that 
gentleman was recalled, and all matters of busi- 
ness again placed in his hands ; the misunder- 
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standing between Sir Henry and his old medical 
friend was also removed, and be reinstated in his 
office. The Wilsons viewed, with consternation, 
the reforms which were gradually but steadily 
taking place under Edward Leslie's auspices, 
but still clung to the hope that when the 
Atlantic Ocean rolled between them, their 
waning power might yet be in some degree 
regained. 

Sir Henry hailed with delight the tidings 
which his nephew communicated to him one 
morning, of a longer respite. Every day he 
became, to Edward's satisfaction, more averse 
to be left with the Wilsons, and deplored pite- 
ously the hardship of having to part with his 
nephew and only remaining comfort, at his 
advanced age, and in his shattered state of 
health. 

On his return from a drive, one day, he 
broached the subject now uppermost in Edward's 
mind. 

" Since you have procured this low, easy car- 
riage for me, Edward, I quite enjoy my daily 
drives in the Park; I wonder why I was so 
stupid as never to have tried to get one before. 
Do you think it would be possible for me to get 
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to the Exhibition, with your assistance ? I know 
it would not have been feasible had you been 
gone," inquired the old man. 

"Certainly, uncle; I see no obstacle to pre- 
vent it. I should advise you, however, to wait 
till after the first few days, when the gallery is 
generally the most crowded, and also to choose 
the hours when most people are at luncheon," 
replied his nephew. 

On his return from a walk to Westbourne 
Villas, on the third of May, where he had been 
to congratulate Adeline and Louis on the latter's 
triumphant success, Sir Henry exclaimed — 

"I must go to-morrow to the Exhibition! 
indeed, if I could have gone without you, I 
think I should have played you false, and done 
so to-day. Some acquaintances who have been 
calling here, give such a flaming account of it, 
especially of two pictures, about which all Lon- 
don is raving. The name of the artist is not 
known; some reports give the honour to an 
Englishman, and others to a foreigner." 

"Yes, so I have heard to-day, sir; but I 
should think the painter will not long care to 
conceal himself," replied Edward Leslie ; " and 
I agree with you, that we must no longer re- 
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main behind the rest of the world. I hope we 
shall have as bright a day as this ; the weather 
very much increases or impairs the effect of a 
painting. I hear the best of the two, or at 
least, the favourite, has already had many bid- 
ders, and is sold for a large sum." 

The following day was as clear and bright as 
could be desired by the interested parties, and 
Sir Henry was eagerly awaiting his carriage at 
noon. With the assistance of Edward's arm, 
he mounted the stairs ascending to the gallery, 
and several friends of his nephew being present, 
a seat was procured for him at last, after some 
difficulty, opposite the works of art. 

The subject of the favourite one was " Jep- 
tha's Vow," and the picture was certainly very 
striking. The other was an historical piece, 
representing Marguerite of Anjou, the unfor- 
tunate Henry the Sixth's queen, presenting her 
young son to the Robber of Hexham, and claim- 
ing protection for his youthful sovereign. . The 
incidents afforded considerable capabilities, and 
had not been neglected by the artist. The 
whole effect was good and pleasing to the 
eye. 

The old man's delight was unbounded, and 

VOL. I. 
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his vexation in proportion, when he fonnd 
neither of the paintings were attainable ; for he 
had already a very fair collection, was a good 
judge, and longed to possess one of the pictures 
which had created such a " furore " in the 
critical world. His thoughts could rest on no 
other subject for the remainder of that day ; in 
the course of the evening, when Edward thought 
him asleep, he heard him sigh deeply, and pre- 
sently he said, " There were several sweet faces 
in those paintings, but the expression of the 
girl haunts me ; and what a lovely, princely air, 
the boy in the other had, not unlike what I re* 
member you, Edward, when your poor father 
died." 

"Yes," replied his nephew, "I have seldom, if 
ever, seen two more striking illustrations of the 
power of the painter. The stern warrior's ill- 
suppressed woe, the mingled remorse and self- 
reproach in his eye, tells so forcibly the tale of 
the heavy desolation he has called down on his 
own head, by his rash, heedless vow. By his 
own deed deprived of the sunshine of his home, 
the hope of his house, and the solace of his old 
age, the firmness of the mouth shows the too 
well known hopelessness of his case ; his child 
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is no longer his, to do as he will with her, he 
has given her over, without power of recall ; he 
can claim her love and tender care no more on 
this side the grave. He may return from other 
victorious battle-fields, but her beaming affec- 
tion, and sweet smile, will never again greet 
his coming, nor the loved tone of her voice 
fall on his ear in accents of welcome and of 
praise." 

The old man assented, and added, in husky 
tones-^**Her face is so full of beauty, so speak- 
ingly sad." 

" Yes," rejoined Edward, " it is even so ; 
there is at once portrayed the chill which has 
fallen on her heart, and the lofty sense of the 
sacredness of her father's vow, enabling her to 
yield herself a resistless victim to her fate ; the 
expressive gaze of her full, dark eye, telling 
only of sweet, forgiving love, to the author of 
her woe." 

Soon after this conversation, they parted for 
the night. The invalid was weary, perhaps 
shaken by the unusual excitement of the day ; 
perhaps events of by-gone years hovered around 
and oppressed his spirit for a while, to bring it 
into rest at last. 

o 2 
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There remained, next day, a chastened sad- 
ness on his countenance; once, Edward fancied 
there was a moistness in his eye, and a quiver- 
ing of his lip, and he prayed and hoped that his 
words were silently doing their work. As there 
seemed a disinclination to conversation, after 
reading the Gospel lesson of the day to his 
uncle, as was now his wont, he took his hat, 
saying he should not be long absent, and pro- 
ceeded to Westbourne Villa. 

" Adeline, I believe, and hope, that Louis's 
brush has opened the long closed heart, I am 
come to fetch little Henry — ^you will trust 
him to me?" and. Edward briefly related the 
effect of the painting on Sir Henry. It was 
agreed that it would be best not to tell the 
child his errand, or what relation he bore to 
the individual he was going to see, but to trust 
to his expressive face and artless ways, to gain 
an entrance to his grandfather's heart ; and as 
the mother imprinted a fond kiss on her dar- 
ling's cheek, she breathed a fervent prayer that 
his loving innocence might win the pardon so 
yearned for by her affectionate and repentant 
spirit. 

As they approached the house in Cambridge 
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Square, Edward's fears and hopes wellnigh 
overpowered his habitual self-command ; his 
anxiety became painful in the extreme, but, in 
his hour of need, he remembered, " in quietness 
and confidence shall be your strength," and 
when he entered the hall, was again calm 
and self-controlled. Knocking at his uncle's 
door, he asked permission to bring in a little 
friend. 

" You wished, sir, to discover the artist of 
^Jephtha's Daughter,' so I have brought you 
his little son;" and he led the fair child to 
his uncle's chair, who took the small hand 
in his, exclaiming, " It is the original of the 
other picture!" and kissing the boy's blushing 
cheek, the old man gazed on his features, and 
asked — 

" What is your name, my little prince ?" 
In low, but clear tones, the little fellow 
answered, " Henry Leslie, sir," and looked 
up artlessly into his grandsire's bewildered 
face. 

" What does he mean Edward ? And yet it 
must be true ; those features were familiar 
when I looked on them the other day," said Sir 
Henry, in an agitated voice. 



i 
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" He has only given his Christian names, sir ; 
his surname is de Bouille," replied his nephew, 
"but he is a Leslie all over, and has been 
taught to venerate the names he bears, in 
you." 

" Do you know who I am, then, little one ?" 
asked Sir Henry of the boy. 

" No, sir ; mamma only told me cousin Ed- 
ward was going to take me to see somebody she 
loved very much, and he too," answered little 
Henry, rather timidly. 



'* No distance breaks the tie of blood, 
Nor wrong, nor wrath of deadliest mood, 
That magic may o*erpower.** 



The stem old man, whom succeeding winters 
had seemed to harden yet more, was melted at last^ 
and drawing the child towards him, motioned 
to have him placed on his knee ; and when he 
spoke again, it was in accents of love and 
gentleness. 

" Henry, will you love me? I am your grand- 
father." 

The question was answered by a look of sur- 
prise and pleasure. " May I come and see you 
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again, with mamma, grandpapa?" asked the 
boy. 

"Yes, my child. Do you think she would 
like to come with you ?" replied Sir Henry. 

" Oh, I know mamma wants it so much ! for 
I made her cry one day very much, because I 
asked her why she did not go to see you," 
answered Henry, 

"Then she sometimes talks of me to you, 
little one," said his grandfather, inquiringly. 

" Not very often ; it always makes her sad, 
so Louis says we must not ask her about you ; 
but mamma teaches all of us to name grandpapa 
in our prayers. Baby has done it ever since 
Christmas ; she could not speak plain enough 
before, because she is not quite three yet," said 
the little prattler, as he laid his curly head 
against his grandfather. 

Edward Leslie felt his wishes and prayers 
were answered, as he looked on the happy union 
of age and childhood, and only feared lest the 
excitement should prove too much for the old 
man. He would have taken the boy home, but 
Sir Henry shook his head, 

"I shall keep him as a hostage," he replied; 
"write and tell his mother so, Edward, She 
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must come and fetch him; send the carriage 
for her," and the now happy grandfather rang 
the beU, and gave orders to have it prepared 
immediately. 

We will draw a veil over the meeting be- 
tween the long parted and estranged father and 
daughter. Their tears mingled, and their hearts 
were one again. And now, fully sensible of his 
unrelenting cruelty, the gray-haired man could 
ill brook to hear his daughter's confessions of peni- 
tence and petition for forgiveness — they were as 
daggers to his soul. They were alone, Edward 
having taken the boy into his room — 



** Gk)d only, and good angels, looked 
Behind the blissful screen.** 



Before the mother and child took their de- 
parture, it was settled that the Bouille family 
should come and take up their residence at Sir 
Henry Leslie's for the future. There were no 
exceptions or conditions to the general amnesty, 
and in his son-in-law's talent and agreeable 
manners, Sir Henry found a happy substitute 
for Mr. Wilson. That family, seeing resistance 
was useless, decamped, and returned to the 
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little country town, and the dingy street they 
had emerged from, some years previously. 

The days of Edward Leslie's stay in England 
were now numbered. He could notj therefore, 
see the removal of the whole party into their 
grandfather's home, but he left Adeline once 
more installed as mistress of that establishment. 
When he bade his uncle adieu, he felt that it 
might, most probably, be the last time he should 
see his venerable relative in this world. The 
same idea evidently had taken hold on him, and 
saddened, in some measure, their last hours 
together; but Edward doubted not the happi- 
ness of the remaining days of his pilgrimage on 
earth, under the devoted care and love of his 
daughter Adeline, with whom he left his uncle 
in perfect confidence. Her now deeply religious, 
but humble-minded character, would, he hoped, 
nourish the better and more serious feelings 
springing up in her father's mind, and lead his 
hoary head into the paths of righteousness and 
peace. 

Edith must now be thought of, and his re- 
maining hours spent with her, to whom he, 
without further delay, returned. Sunday was 
his last day in England, and a happy and thank- 
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ful one it was, and prepared them for their 
parting on the morrow, which was grave but 
not sad, for both could trust each other to the 
care of Him in whom are the issues of life, and 
without whose permission not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground. 
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